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WAR BOOKS 


T HE first intimate, vital and trustworthy accounts of the great war crisis 
can now be obtained in book form. Everyone wants all the reliable infor- 
mation he can possibly get regarding this momentous event which will 
affect the future of the whole world. The following books can be depended upon 
to be authentic and are written by men ably qualified to handle so great a subject. 

Germany and the Next War By Great Exponent of German Militarism 

Authorized American Edition. This book discloses Germany’s war plans for the crushing of 
England and France. Bemhardi’s programme, as outlined in this book, is actually being carried 

through. Price 85 Cents, Postpaid 

The War and America By 

No writer of the century is better qualified to discuss the world issues now at stake than this great 
German- American. His book will be read with eager attention and respect. Price $1.10, Postpaid 

The Secrets of the German War Office 

By Dr. Armgaard Karl Grave*, Secret Agent 

The author was for twelve years a spy in the Kaiser’s service. He exposes the details of secret 
missions that have had a startling influence upon the present war. He also reveals for the first time 
the intricate and sensational operations of the great German Spy System. Price $1.60, Postpaid 

Germany’s Fighting Machine By Ernest F. Henderson 

Divided in three parts: The War, in which the author gives a clear and authoritative statement 
of Germany’s position ; The Army, in which he discusses in detail the marvelous organization which 
has so challenged the wonder of the world ; The Navy covers both the fleet of the open seas and 
the fleet of the open air. 100 Remarkable Photographs. Price $1.35, Postpaid 

Men Around the Kaiser b y f. w. wu e 

The only book giving complete and accurate information about all of the great German warriors, 
statesmen, business men, scholars and all those who figure most prominently in the affairs of that 
countiy at the present moment. By a man who has viewed German affairs at closer range than any 
other American outside of the Embassy. 30 Portraits. Price $1.35, Postpaid 


The Germans 

By L A. R. Wylie 

A timely, comprehensive and 
valuable survey of conditions in 
Germany and an intimate. masterly, 
vital and Rraphic picture of the 
German people on the eve of the 

g reat conflict. Written without 
ias or partisanship by one of 
England's foremost writ era after 
many years of residence in Ger- 
many. Fully Illustrated. 

Price $2.15, Postpaid 


War’s Aftermath 

By D. S. JORDAN and H. E. JORDAN 

With an Introduction on the Present 
European Conflict. 

A study of the effect of our Civil War on the 
quality of manhood in the South which will 
attract the attention of all students of history. 
The authors have gone deeply into conditions 
of the South before and after the war. present- 
ing some startling results as to the deteriora- 
tion of the quality of stock occasioned by the 
lamentable waste of the war. 

Price 85 Cents, Postpaid 


War Atlas 

Large 20 page (11x15 in.) atlas 
of the war in Europe, containing 
large colored scale maps of the 
battle-ground — Europe. Austria, 
Servia, Germany, England. Bel- 
gium, France, Russia, Italy, Greece, 
The World, etc. Special data 
showing comparison of armies nnd 
navies involved, pictures of rulers, 
etc Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 


Any of the above books sent postpaid upon receipt of the price by 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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“Back Up the President,” 
Nation’s Sentiment in Crisis 


HAT will America do? 

This is the question on the lips 
of everybody as the nation still 
stands aghast at the Lusitania horror. 
President Wilson alone will decide. Mean- 
while, from every quarter comes the re- 
sponse, “Back up the President !’* Mr. 
Wilson already had notified the German 
government that it would be held strictly 
accountable for every American life lost by 
reason of this unprecedented submarine 
blockade, which is now branded as an open 
act of piracy. Germany replies by saying 
that the American passengers were 
“warned.” Surely, as one newspaper points 
out, the babies that went down in the Lusi- 
tania, clinging to their mothers' necks, 
knew nothing of the German warning. And, 


as the Chicago Tribune reminds us, a warn- 
ing can no more excuse the act than if a 
murderer should warn his victim. 

To summarize the tragedy, 1,214 lives 
were lost. One hundred and fifteen of the 
dead are Americans, of whom there were 
188 on board. In the list of dead are found 
such names as Charles Frohman, Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, Charles Klein, Justus Miles 
Forman, Elbert Hubbard, C. A. Plamondon, 
and Mme. De Page. 

The official Cologne Gazette of Germany 
hails with delight this wholesale murder. 
Says the Gazette: 

“The news will be received by the Ger- 
man people with unanimous satisfaction, 
since it proves to England and the whole 
world that Germany is quite in earnest in 
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Nearing the Limit 

regard to her submarine warfare. This 
weapon of ours may hit the enemy as ter- 
ribly and as painfully as the 42-centimetre 
guns. Indeed, it is a more terrible menace. 

“England now knows that our submarines 
will not allow the best and most valuable 
prizes to escape their attacks, but will con- 
tinue to destroy them wherever they meet 
them. The English, of course, will make 
a terrible cry about this so-called barbarous 
method of warfare by Germans, but will 
say nothing about the great quantity of 
war material for England and her allies 
which was on board the Lusitania. 

“Moreover, at least two guns of 12 centi- 
metres were mounted on the liner, which 
was so equipped as to be able to inflict 
mortal injury on any submarine she might 
be able to get near. This made it impos- 
sible for submarines to take any steps to 
save the passengers before torpedoing the 
ship.” 

President Wilson has indicated that he 
would like to hear from the people in this 
crisis, which is perhaps the most serious 
that the nation ever has faced. The response 
has been immediate. “It is a crime of 
fiendishness,” says the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. “Further words merely abase, dis- 
honor, and humiliate us,” is the Chicago 
Tribune's comment. “It is better to wait,” 
cautions the New York Herald, “than to 
try to map out a course for the President. 
Give him time, and pray that God may give 
him wisdom and courage.” “A crowning 
horror of horrors,” is the phrase used by 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

One thing is certain, however, and that 
is that we have not lost our heads. The 
following from the New York Sun is good 
advice to follow: 

“There are times in a nation's life when 


restraint of utterance may be truer patriot- 
ism than patriotic talk. This is not the day 
on which to search the dictionary for white 
hot adjectives to inflame a public sentiment 
that will make harder the Administration’s 
task. All Americans of undivided alle- 
giance are behind the Government at Wash- 
ington; but that should not mean that loyal 
Americans are behind their Government to 
push it to precipitate action, to force its 
hand in any way, to lash it with vehement 
demands and passionate counsel.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Ledger also 
counsels restraint, stating that our patience 
must vindicate itself by sureness in our 
diplomatic efforts to prevent a recurrence 
of such savagery. To quote further: 

“There is a limit beyond which it is not 
safe to go. There is a danger point. Throw 
into the conflict our billions upon billions 
of wealth, match each 42-centimetre gun 
with an equal weight of yellow metal, put 
our resources unreservedly at the disposal 
of the Allies, and the fate of Germany, 
against which a world is already in arms, 
will be definitely scaled. We do not wish 
it. On the contrary, an historic friendship 
we should still preserve. We want peace, 
honorable peace, with all nations and 
against none would we willingly wage war. 
Yet our citizens must not be murdered, our 
ships sunk, our cargoes destroyed. There 
is a limit.” 

“Whatever the outcome,” says the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, “one result is sure. The blow at 
humanity, at civilization, hard as it hits 
the world, hits Germany harder still. Its 
effects will be cumulative. They will grow 
wherever there is response to impulses 
other than those which are wolfish, bloody 
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and ravenous. They will convert Prussian, 
if not all German militarism, into a byword 
and a reproach. For the Von Tirpitz regime 
has drawn up its own indictment, and 
the fingerprints are in crimson. They are 
there to stay. They are there to blast a 
name as long as anything keeps a place on 
the tablets of the memory. They are there 
to alienate whatever was left of sympathy. 
They are ineffaceable.” 

More uncompromising is the attitude of 
the New York Evening Post, which com- 
pares the German savagery with that of 
wild beasts. Says the Post: 

“Germany ought not to be left in a mo- 
ment's doubt how the civilized world re- 
gards her latest display of ‘frightfulness.' 
It is a deed for which a Hun would blush, 
a Turk be ashamed, and a Barbary pirate 
apologize. To speak of technicalities and 
tne rules of war in the face of such whole- 
sale murder on the high seas is a waste of 
time. The law of nations and the law of 
God have been alike trampled upon. There 
is, indeed, puerile talk of ‘warning’ having 
been given before the Lusitania sailed. But 
so does the Black Hand send its warnings. 
So docs ‘Jack the Ripper’ write his defiant 
letters to the police. Nothing of this pre- 
vents us from regarding such miscreants as 
wild beasts, against whom society has to 
defend itself at all hazards.” 

Canadian opinion is reflected in the fol- 
lowing from the Toronto Globe: 

“Does President Wilson propose to let 
German submarines destroy tne lives of 
American citizens because they choose to 
cross the Atlantic in a passenger shin flying 
the British flag? Does he still think the 
mad dog of Europe can be trusted at large? 
Is it not almost time to join in hunting 
down the brute?” 


The following is from the Ottawa Citizen: 
“President Wilson’s note was a mere 
scrap of paper to Berlin. The American 
nation has been insulted and outraged. The 
honor of the United States is at stake. Her 
Anglo-Saxon heritage is challenged. The 
eyes of the world are fixed upon America. 
If we know anything of the character of 
her people they will not fail in this crisis 
in their history.” 

The German-American press naturally 
tries to shift the responsibility to England, 
and reiterates the “warning.” 

“England invited Americans to take pas- 
sage on the Lusitania with the assurance 
that the ship was in no danger,” says the 
Chicagoer Presse. 

“With Americans on her back the Lusi- 
tania carried in her bottom war materials 
for the destruction of Germans. 

“England and England alone is to be held 
responsible for the loss of life because Eng- 
land lured Americans to death, hoping that 
the presence of Americans would protect 
the ship against German attack.” 

“England laughed at Germany’s so-called 
‘paper’ submarine blockade,” observes the 
Abendpost of Chicago. "American passen- 
gers on the Lusitania ignored published 
warnings by the German government. They 
put more faith in English ridicule of the 
blockade than in German warnings. 

“They believed the English claim that 
the Lusitania ‘was too fast to be hit by tor- 
pedoes.’ They were told she could not be 
sunk. They assumed the English admiralty 
would meet the Lusitania with part of its 
powerful fleet, which could readily be 
spared for the purpose, and convoy it safely 
to port.” 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

To insure ads being inserted under proper 
classification in the July issue, copy must 
reach this office not later than June 1st. 

_ . _ April 6, 1915, 

Cartoon* Magazine, Chicago, HI, 

Gentlemen: Answering yours or the 5th , ttill sag that 1 i cas 
more than pleased uHth the results from mu a/ivertisemmt in 
Cartoon* Magazine 

I received one order before 1 received mg copy, .livl every 
matt has brought replies. It is the best of Si mag<itin*s used last 
month. Respectfully, 

HARRY S. DEVDSEY. 

AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS MAKE $5.00 TO tS.Oo DAII,Y, SELL- 
ing our Self Filling; Fountain Fens. Not a toy 
but a practical pen. So cheap they all buy. 
Sample and agents' prices 22c. Exclusive terri- 
tory. $10.00 profit on 24 pens. Phoart Co., Dept. 
B, Box 877 , Omaha, Nebr. 

MAKE AND SELL YOUR OWN GOODS? 
Formulas by expert chemists. Manufacturing 
processes and trade secrets. Formula Catalog 
for stamp. Alden Mystic Company, Washington, 


AGENTS, THE MONEY IS YOURS IF YOU 
grab this winner quick. Brand new positive 
household necessity. Write, Moore Specialty 
Co., 724 N. 3d St., D ept. K, Decatur, Ind. 

ACORN BROOM HOLDERS SELL AT EVERY 
home. Sample 7c. Nesbit, 82 Wakeman Ave,, 
Newark, N. J. 

INVISIBLE INK CAN'T BE SEEN UNTIL 
heated; write your letters with It, draw funny 
pictures. Bottle by mall 10c. Agents wanted. 
Nut l ey Sales Co., Department 9, Nutley, N. J. 

OUR 9-PIECE MANICURE SET IS THE FAST- 
est seller on the market. Sells at 35c; 150% 
profit. Sample set and terms, 15c. None freo. 
Ksenel Co ., Pelham, N. Y. 

I WILL START YOlT IN~TH E AIL-ORD E R 
Business, furnish everything, if you will handle 

my goods. Crest Co., 41, Atlantic Cit y, N. J. 

SELL TYPEWRITERS IN YOUR TOWN. 
Good profits. Write me for wholesale prices and 
plan. A. E. Atchison, 1930C South Sawyer Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

AGENTS: GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY; MAKE 
15 to $10 dally; staple article. Repeat sales; no 
fake. Send 10c for sample and particulars. Box 
HO, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SOLID COMFORT W EARING OUR NEW IDEA 
collar button. Sells to all stores. Sample 10 
cents. J. Allan Hyde Co., 1215 Wheeler Ave., 
New York City. 

AMERICA’S ""DAILY NECESSITY? STAMP 
brings free sample. Win. E. Simmons Co., Amer- 
ican Bldg., HlcksvIUe, Ohio. 

SALESMEN ; AGENTS; EVERYWHERErNEW 
auto fuel. Permanent. Profitable. Tankll Chem- 
ical Sales Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

" AGENTS WANTED TO SELL? GREATEST 
household necessity ever Invented. Easy to sell; 
big profits. McCarthy, D-910 Trinity Ave., New 
York C ity. 

AGENTS! A BIG HIT EVERYWHERE SELL^ 
Ing the beautful post cards. Write. The Inter- 
national Postal Card Service, Box 404, Tacoma, 

Wash. 

AGENTS! MAIL DEALERS; GET POSTED 
where to buy direct from manufacturers. Our 
now directory Is Just olT the press. Price $1. 
Particulars free. National Agents Directory, 
Box 404, Tacoma, Wash. 

A GEN T S — S ALA RY .OR COMMISSION. 
Greatest seller yet. Every user pen and Ink 
buys on sight. 200 to 500 per cent profit. One 
agent’s sales $620 In six days; another $32 in two 
hours. Monroe Mfg. Co., X 5S LuCrosse, WIs. 


„ in C l K f !TS w ANTED IN EVERT TOWN. 10c 
brin ? sample and Information. Wm Henry 
E3Jbu«afr an S t.. Providence, R . £ 1 

DRINK PURE WATER RY USING — MV 
fl ‘» Any faucet Sample 
cents. Agents wanted. Holt Sales Co.. Atlanta, 

« ALLION ? — 300% PROFIT. MAKE UP 
*?"/ °wn goods and be Independent. Catalog 
free. R esag Co .. 1207 Randolph St., Chicago. 
n ,A ( 'RNT8 — GREATEST SELLER "KNOWN 
u d " B pocket Coat and Hat Holder. Can 
attach anywhere and remove Instantly. Every- 
body wants it. Nickel plated. Sample 10 c 

NewYork. CdKe MfK - Co • " 0 " B1 nirhampton. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY - AND BECOME 
sales managers for our goods. Fast office sell- 
cis. hiny profits. Particulars. Samples free 
— * en Go. , De pt. 39, Baltimore, Md. 
n in? ^.7 ^77 6 0 0 r & t PROFIT. FREE SAMPLE 
offlri L6tters for store fronts and 

windows. Anyone can put on. Big demand 
ri J e today for liberal offer to 
cago* U s®* 11 * 0 Let ter Co., 450 N. Clark, Chi- 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY SELLING IMPERIAL 
Household Necessities. Sells easily, sure re- 
fngton, l?c 8 ’ ThC Ham,,ton Company. Wash- 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED? GOOD PAY 
Steady Work; giving away packages Perfumed 
Soap Powder with our Soaps, etc. No 

fnmnutrpt P c r hr"ago nec '' cd J Ward * Co * *« 

T ° ,* 10 A DAY RBFINI8HING 
lighting fixtures, brass beds, etc.; experience 
^ rl . te , J?** free' samples Showing 
finishes. Gun Metal Co., Dept. A, Dec atur Ilf. 
ADVERnSE — 20 WORDS IN 100 MONTH- 
3 Sample magazine free. 

Cope Agency. 850 Ches tnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 

ART AND ADVERTISING SERVI CE 

THE SKILLFUL APPEAL TO HUMAN NA- 
ture wins orders. It will pay you well to get 
trained advertising service. Ads, booklets, clr- 
gulars, letters^ skillfully and carefully prepared 
bend full Information and printed matter. If 
any. M. Taylor, 721 Connell Bldg., Scranton. 

DRAWINGS FOR - A DS,~ COVERS, LETTER - 
! , r ea * < i 8 ’*^K c -‘ 60c T up - Ira Newton inman. Box 
45-M, Mlllgrove, Ind. 

ARTISTS* MATERIAL S 

ARTISTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, ETC. SELF- 
filling India Ink Fountain Pen. Takes any style 
point. Last lifetime. No blots. Steady flow 
continuous unbroken lines, any thickness a 
necessity for the modern artist. Only self-filling 
India Ink Pen on the market. Guaranteed. Sent 
postpaid $2.00. Nebraska Pen Co., Benson. Ne- 
braska. 

AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 

7~ E KY WHE RE NFW AUTOMOBILE CYLINDERS REBORED, XN- 


cludlng pistons and rings, $7 to $11. General 
overhauling. Sterling Engine Co., 331 So. Clln- 
ton St., Chicago. 

WELDING PLANTS — $2ff00 to $250.00. LIBT 
eral terms; write for circular No. 26. Bermo Ap- 
paratus Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

SNAP SHOTS BY BILL NYE AND OTHERS 
The funniest book you ever read. 10c. Bert 
Hedspeth, 2959 California St., Denver, Colo. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND TECH- 
nical Book* Bought; sold. Cut Rates. C. A. 
Bubb, Detroit, Mien. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

MAIL-ORDER BEGINNERS, AGENTS, Op- 
portunity seekers, write for my free literature 
H. B. Essex, Box 476, Baltimore, Md. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SCREENS— OUR METHOD 
or making motion-picture screens Is the sim- 
plest, best and cheapest in the market. Anyone 
can learn to make them by reading the Instruc- 
tion book which we are ottering for $1.00. A 
fine opportunity for a hustler to get Into busi- 
ness for himself, with very little money. Send 
your dollar to Stout & Stout, 577C Broadway, 
Bayonne, N. J . 

THOUSANDS MADE YEARLY IN~REALTY 
business. My instruction book teaches real es- 
tate, insurance, advertising, salesmanship, by 
quick, strictly new method; convincing litera- 
ture f ree. C. Byron, 142 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 

BE SUCCESSFUL? SUCCESS-LITERATURE 
and Advice-letter free. Will open your eyes to 
many new possibilities, create a strong personal- 
ity, increase your earning power, make yourself 
worth more. C. Iflland, 877F Cauldwell Ave., 
New York. 

WOULD 300% INTEREST YOU? HAVE 15 
Peanut Vending Machines for sale on account of 
other business. H. Fenton, 1034 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York. 

CLEAR $10 DAILY WITH A “CANDY 
kitchen;’* home or small store. Booklet free. 
The Kennon School, 142 West Ontario St., Dept. 
20, Chicago. 

668 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY. 2,716 FOR- 
mulas in Encyclopedia Business Opportunities, 3 
volumes, price $3, yours for $1. Formula Service, 
3311-C F, Belleplalne Avo. Chicago. 

WE WILL START YOtTlN THE MAIL-ORDER 
business with one of the best sellers on the mar- 
ket. An article that has not been worked to 
death. Phi Del Co.. 2262 N. Bancroft St., Phlla., 
Pa. 


GET IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. A CARD 
brings interesting literature. Write McDonald 
Bros., Aurora, Ohio. 

$6.00 PROCESS OF RESILVERING MIRRORS 
and over 20 other big money makers for a dime. 
Camp, Claremont, N. H. 

MONEY MAKING SECRETS EXPOS iTD— 
This book worth its weight in gold; 5<i cents 
per copy postpaid. G. F. Helms, 1142 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chica g o, III. 

BE SUCCESSFUL. OUR MAIL ORDER BOOK^ 
“Successful Brains," will help you. Sent pre- 

f »ald for 25c. Franklin Supply Company, Good- 

and, Kansas. 

IF YOU ARE TIRED OF SLAVING UNDER 
boss rule, send 10c. We will start you working 
at home. Ross Kelly, 342 Batavia St., Toledo, 

Ohio. 

MONEY-MAKING SECRETS EXPOSED; 
shows the way to freedom from wage slavery. 
Will point the way to fortune and prosperity. 
Twenty complete secrets for $1.00 postpaid. 
United _Salea Co. . De pt. A. Abcrdeen^So^ Dak. 

MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES— 25 N E W 
propositions. No competition. Make 95c profit 
on dollar order; complete outfit 10c. Mall Deal- 
ers' Wholesale House, 530 Franklin Bldg., Chi- 
cago. _ 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN A GOOD PAY- 
lng mall order business? We have a lino that 
gets repeat orders all the time. You can start In 
spare time, invest a dollar or two a week and 
soon own a nice business of your own. Particu- 
lars free. Nadico, 1684 Belmont Ave., Chicago, 
111 . 

$3 TO $10 DAILY EASILY MADE SILVERING 
mirrors. Wonderful new Tartaric Process opens 
enormously profitable business! Particulars free. 
F. Barstow, 514 23d St., Oakland, Calif. 

PANAMA BEI.I.E, WORLD'S FAIR I.AT12ST 
Perfume. Trial bottle, with formulas for this 
and fifty others, 25c. Samples, 10c. Perfumer, 
98 Winfleld St., Worcester, Mass. 

MAKE $100 A MONTH AND ME INDEPEND- 
ent. Own a Wall Paper Cleaning business. A 
new profession. 'Whole or spare time. Saves 
house owners 100 per cent. Practically all profit 
for you. $ 8.00 a day easy. My Booklet snows 
you how. Write today. Milligan Co., High St., 
Davenport, la. 

LEARN SIGN LETTERING FREE. WRITE 
for particulars. F. Cushing, 4816 South Vermont, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


MSS. CRITICISED, REVISED, AND PLACED. 
Expert editing, including typing, 60c thousand 
words. Labherton Co., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York. 

CAMERAS AND PHO TO SUPPLIES 

OUR AUTOTAKE OPERATES ANY CAMERA 
automatically permitting you to tako your own 
picture, or with friends or family. Allows any 
time for posing. Guaranteed. State model of 
camera. I repaid $1.25, or write for particulars. 
The Autotake Company. Box M 3C3, Chicago, 111. 

KODAK DEVELOPING AND PRINTING OF 
quality. Send negative for free print and price 
1Ist Clarence E. Chew, Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


KOLL FILMS DEVELOPED 10c; PACKS 15c 
and 20c. Prints 2 c, 3c and 4c. Postcards 30c 
dozen. Enlargements, 8x10, 25c. Work guaran- 
teed and returned next day postpaid. Wild’s 
Service, a67 Potomac Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

DRAWING MATER IALS 

CARTOON SUPPLIES. SEND TEN CENTS 
for big 200-page catalogue and redeemable due 
bill. Everything for the cartoonist. Stevenot 
Company, 12 Cooper Unio n, New York City. 

EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 


SHOW CARD WRITERS EARN 
per week; complete instruction $ 1 . 
free. National Show Card School, 
Ave., N . \V., Washington, D. C. 

DRAFTING INSTRUCTIONS, $1.00 
including arithmetic, lettering, 
drawing; from our $50.00 “course 
once. Supply limited. Architect, 61 
Queens, N. Y, 


$15 TO $40 
Particulars 
607 Mass. 


POSTPAID, 
geometrical 
“ Order at 
Elliott Ave., 

ARTIFICIAL MARBLE, SANITARY FLOOR- 
ing, ornamental casting, concrete, plaster, papier- 
mache, interior decorations, garden furniture, 
statuary, life casting, elastic moulds, galvano 
electric plating casts, complete Instructions $ 1 . 
Particulars, 2UU illustrations, Free. Mahler. 117 
Russell St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CRAYON PORTRAITS — HOW TO MAKE 
them at home. Finished sample and book in- 
structions postpaid 25a L. R. Dallas, Dept. 3. 
< a in bridge. Ohio. 


LEARN LETTERING. BEST BOOK FOR 
home study. Full instructions. 25c stamps. 
City Cn0t Company * 12 Co °P er Union, New York 

ENGINES 

DYNAMO FOR PICTURE SHOW, $80 IN $10 
per month payments. Hobart Bros. Co., Troy. 
Ohio. 


FOR ADVERTISERS 


SPECIAL TO NEW ADVERTISERS — HALF- 
pagu Ad In our Postcard Magazine, $1. Three 
times, $2. Will accept only one order at these 
rates. Classified rates, 2 words lc. We'll write 
your copy. D. Baker, Publisher, 497 Seventh 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


FORD ACCESSORIES 


FORD RACERS— REBUILD YOUR FORD CAR 
Into a racer. Sketches, specifications, instruc- 
tions. Information, two-ccnt stamp. T. M Co 
Dept. J, Box 212, Woodfords. Maine. 


FOR INVENTORS 


WANTED NEW IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST 
of Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 In prizes of- 
fered for inventions. Our Four Books sent free 
upon request. Victor J. Evans & Co., 168 Ninth 
St., Washington, D. C. 


HAVE YOU A PATENT TO SELL? YOU’LL 
l>e interested In my proposition. Write now for 
free particulars. F. W. Johnson, 78 E. Madison 
St., Chicago. 



CARTOONS ADVERTISING SECTION 


for men 


trinhll7'^J TE J ITION! *? ALP YOUR COLLAR 
o ^P 1 ® { rom wearing- the wrong kind of 

S.SSSlj S 0, ' ar button. The "Fold Flat" Is the 
natteat button ever made and saves tie. time 
temper. Price fifteen cents. If not de- 
return and £ et your money. Address 
Charles L. Spenc e. Cohoes. N. T. 

HEATLESS TROUSER PRESS — PRESS 
trousers in five minutes without heat. Prepaid 
52 i.m[ ,>fa 5 t,on guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Wilbur James Co., Box 769-C, Brldge- 


FOHMULAg 


FOR SALE 


T CIRC ,ULAR DISTRIBUTORS. 

^eaVjFc 1 : H?renl P 5;r“ tl0n contract - A . A 

«r-‘*’529SP TE V^ FREE — BOYS AND GIRL8, 
{F® 1 watches, skates, dolls, air rifles, etc., for only 
< S? 5 \. w S, r *- Write today. J. Sullivan, 
1^32 North High, Columbus, Ohio. 

MAILING LISTS 

OP 500 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF 
trv Prin t ft H d i inquirers from all over the coun- 
Printed In clear diamond type. Price 50c. 

Fall!. N a Y CCP d ‘ Edwln Hln ' «<>* ***• Glen* 


.EVER SHOOT ANY? I WILIj tell you 
i»? W t? 0 ma !* e Smokeless Powder for 30 cts. per 
Wallow« m O ?. g , on 00 W ° r,h ’ 10C - W >■ Ba “ a >-d. 

„J5 S vt 00 WRMUUS-PRrcE, 'll. POSTPAID; 
list free. Edm und Bro mley, Watervlict, N. Y. 
TAILORS. LEARN HOW TO WATERPROOF 
Complete Instructions, 
dime. Box 19fi, Crothersvllle. Ind. 


mail order supplies 


IN * , ERASER— FOR OFFICE OP. 
fcids to spoil the paper. Price 25c 
2227 N - Falr ™ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOURVILLE FLUTE. FINE TONE F"oT 
Kanna» rC<! ' Adan,!i - 108 s - lr ‘ th St., Kansas City! 

for the home 

HARRINGTON TEA AND COFFEE PERCO- 

i a Ro* ?n a ,x?„s>g tpaid t - ° rt "° * 

GAMES and entertainments 

BARRELS OF FUN WITH AN 4RPHFQT 
Bombs. Greatest thing out. Create a sensation 
Srail m V. hey,p .® U8ed - Much fun and a terrl- 

A.*.0X% &sFr r B5.r„ 6 r e K Ma I ?y^5 9r - Dept 

NEW POCKET TRICK. INCLUDIN G pnOFFU - 
Ktreoi. N>w°ynrk C MhK ' C Shop ’ 249 We»° JSth 
MILTRY^- G E T TH E NEW WAR ftiiifp 
Pne y ns win Fla * 8 of warring Nations. EducaN 

sWtfanf&l Pr * Da,<L S ' ** 

HE A STAGE CARTOONIST ENOT OST.' 
Bt « r 7 P A^ Pr .° f ‘ Haffnor - 156 N - 2nd, Philadelphia* 
— HERE YOU ARE, BOYS. MAGIC POCIO.”P 

Joc Ck B ^ 0t KHne fU p' F FO °LiT OU J fr,ends - Price 
* - c- L. L. Kline. E. Franklin St., Troy. Ohio. 

EIGHT GAMES FOR 10c. CHESS CHEC’K- 
fn?r/Ji OX M and peese * n,no men, Morris authors 
i/Lo r .2« UCt,on Ramfl ' Spanish prison, dominoes a 
fi?!Ii 8 inr i V« e i ment H nd the whole thing for 10c. 
Send 10c today and get all eight games Nn- 
tlonal. Box 10. Walnut, m. ' '' Na 

MILLION- DOLLAR MYSTERY. JUST TftJT 
p ° stpaid «• m ”™"; 
SONGS, JOKES AND TOASTS. 50 POPlfr A?? 
fuil 8 Jl»i°2rSi eW i J °, kc8 * 7 , 5 toaats and piano music 

10c no taM c a<aIOK °f songs, Jokes and tricks^ 
_ c postpaid. O. C. Engebretson, Sherman, S. D. 

WONDERFUL MAGIC OUTFIT CON- 
talnlng four new tricks, price 20c prepaid Par- 

Yourfgstown^'oMo' P " a ‘» « a **c. M^ad^y. 

occasions. t ji£ K Fl^eeiBTacks^'real "looking mi" 
zuma, closest Imitation: big roll, 10c Cigar 

&**&*&' u 0n,ethlnK ncw . 10c. Wedge MfV 
Co.. “O." Binghamton. N. Y. 

HELP WANTED ' 

f n ^r ^ ! ' rED — MEN AND WOMEN. 18 OR OVER 
Qhnr?h VcrnmC r r li t Jobs. $76 month. Vacation! 
Cnmm™ ur ,r * j casan L work - Pull unnecessary. 
Pv ToT lV d «f^., n » 1 8ufflclen t- Write lmmediate- 
XJKT.™ ° f « P°» ltlons now obtainable and free 
sample examination questions. Franklin Instl- 
tute, Dep't T-202, Roc hester, N. Y. 1 U 

- WAN^D — MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY 
i® 1 ; Government positions. Several thousand nn- 
polntments to be made next few months Full 
information about openings, how to prepare 
•J®* fr "*- , Write Immediately for booklet 0-960* 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 1 ° 


SUBMARINE GARDEN CURIOS FROM THE 
ramous Catalina Island submarine gardens. As- 
^rtmemh^utltul sea mosses in album form, 
with shell covers, three sizes, fifty, dollar, and 
dollar fifty. Polished moonstones twenty-five 
HP’,, Rou * h ones five and ten cents. Aba- 
lone shells, green, twenty cents; red, fifteen 
rents; green polished, one dollar. Mounted fly- 
ing fish wings, twenty-five cents, starfish twenty- 
live cents. Marine garden photo postals, ten 
cents each; set of six, fifty cents. All postpaid 
and guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded 
C. Harrison Krumm, Box 1217, Catalina Island. 
California. 

TRANSFER PRINTED PICTURES! CAR- 
}®?J IP; ® tc - to china, paper or glass. Complete 
instructions 10c. Formula Bureau. 3811-CF 
Be llepla ine Ave , Chicago. 

MAKE - YOUR~"CUTS — SIMPLE" ETCHING 
process; price, $1 Specimens, particulars for 
stamp. T l Day, Windfall, Ind. 

OLD GLORY FLAG OUTFIT, U. 8. FLAG. SxT 
brass Joint pole 0 ft., and bracket In neat box’ 
prepaid $1.50. Snaer Co., 770 19th St., Oakland 


MANSFIELD'S ELECTRICAL WATER FIND- 
er Is a thoroughly reliable appliance for locat- 
ing positions for sinking wells for pure water 
supplies. Send for particulars to Mansfield A 
Co., E ngineers. New Brighton, England. 

W A NT E D — I M PR I NT A ND COM MISSION CIR^ 
culars, novelties, books, mail-order specialties 
and propositions. Circulars mailed, twenty 
cents per hundred. H. L. Gardner, Natural 
Steps, Ark. 

MAKE YOUR OWN ‘‘PRINTING CUTS” 
cheaply at home. No machinery. Very simple 
and practical. Guaranteed instructions 25c 
Formula Bureau, 3311-CF, Belleplaine Ave Chi- 
cago. ’ 

MAKE YOU It OWN-CUTS, Sc EaCBL FROM 
your own cartoons, for Illustrating nowapapera. 
Particulars, stamp. Sample printing cut 10c. 
Modern Engraving Co.. Lynn, Mass. 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS HOWTO MAKE 
■Practical Printing Cuts" at home, and r 25c 
clutch pencil, both for 25c (stamps). Brown 
Bo x 456, Seattle. Wash. 

MOTION PICTURES 

250 to *150 PER MONTH AS A MOTION. 

I lcture Operator. Our course prepares you for 
position in a short time. We help you secure a 
position. Particulars free. Address, O. A. Buth 
Forest P»rk,_ 111. 

“ “MOVIE” OPERATORS EARN $20 TO $86 
weekly. Enjoyable work. Taught by very com- 
plete course. Stamp for circular. New England 
Motion Picture Correspondence School, Dighton, 

YOUR IDEA8 ARE WORTH MONHtf F6R 
moving-picture plays. All or spare time; our 
hook tells you how and where to sell them. The 
W cat Company, Augusta. Maine. 

MOTORCYCLES. HICVCLE.H AND SUPPLIES 

GOOD TWO-SPEED 1914 INDIAN. ADDRESS 
Win. G. Lauterbach, Mcndota, 111. 
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MUSIC 


BUT OUR DANDY WALTZ BONG. GOOD 
music — select lyrics. Sing — dance — whistle! Ten 
cents stamps, postpaid. “Beal," 164 Waverly 
PI., New York City. 

BOOK OP POPULAR SONGS, WORDS AND 
music. Old and new favorites. Including: "Last 
Night,” “Sweet Evelina/' "Jingle Bells." Price 
ten cents. Ed Conley, Rochester, Minn. _ 

GOT YOUR COPY YET?' OF THE KNIGHTS 
of Columbus march — two-step — by Harry C. 
Burner; piano solo, 11c postpaid. Going big, sup- 
ply limited. Acme Music Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


EUROPEAN WAR MAKES UNITED STATES 
and Canada dependent on their own manufac- 
tures; new inventions are in demand. Write 
today for list of Inventions wanted. N. Sanders, 
7 Webster Building, Chicago, 111. 


PATENT FOR SALE 


STATE RIGHTS FOR SALE. PICK A STATE 
at $600 each and royalty $100. My safety flying 
machine, made of aluminum. M. V. Atwater, 
1623 Clark Ave., Cleveland. O. 


PERSONAL 


GET VALUABLE MAIL WHOLE YEAR. 
Thirty cents. P. F. Cornish, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PICTURES, POSTCARDS AND PENNANTS 


20 BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED VIEW CARDS, 
copy our magazine containing instructions “How 
to Read Character from Handwriting," and 
membership in Post Card and Correspondence 
Club, only 25c. Club membership, 10c. Ladles' 
special, 6c. All Write Club. 497 Seventh Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

26 BEAUTIFUL POSTCARDS 10c, 100 FOR 
30c; good quality guaranteed; send two-cent 
stamp for liberal samples. Mador Print, Box 
1429B, Boston, Mass. 

BOOKS AND PICTURES; 2c STAMP BRINGS 
cat alog ue. Duff, 2713 Mozart. Chicago. 

20 BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING POST- 
card scenes in and around Salt Lake, including 
the Great Mormon Temple, postpaid for 26c in 
silver. Gem Novelty Co., Box 471S, Helper, Utah. 

FOREIGN CARDS, 10 DIFFERENT, 15c 
stamps. Crockett, Nutley, N. J. 

SEND $1.00 FOR FOUR BEAUTIFUL Pic- 
tures. W. A. Alder, Beevllle, Texas. 

“yourself Tfc action, in a OartOOn] 

your sport, trade or hobby. Send 60c, photo, 
height and weight. J. F. Spewack, 11J9 w. 16th 
8t.. Chic ago. 

RECEIVE PRETTY POSTCARDS FROM OUR 
members everywhere. Very best card club; 
membership, 10c. Jolly Card Exchange, Box 
126S, Decatur, Ind. 

ORIGINAL CARTOONS ON POSTCARDS. 6 
cents each. Write for some now. Adolphus W. 
Noon, Box 132, Nogales, Arizona. 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


PRINTING BARGAINS — 100 FINE BOND LET- 
ter Heads 66a 250 — $1.25. Envelopes same price. 
100 fine Business Cards 50c, all Prepaid. Jeffries 
& White, Bethel, Ohio. 

POSTPAID — 500 TWO-COLOR, 20 -POUND 
Bond Letter Heads $1. 1,000 Envelope Slip 
3x6, 75 cents. Samples free. The Ryder 
Shop. Dept. E, Barnerville, N. Y. 

YOUR NAME ON 100 ENGRAVED 8TYLE 
Linen Cards 25 cents. Milton Novelty Co., Merl- 

den. Conn. 

CARD CASE (PATENTED) ANDT5 PROFES~ 
sional or calling cards, neatly printed, 26c 
(coin). Spears, 1523 Seventh Ave., Terre Haute. 

Ind. 

8NAER’S CORRESPbNDENCE LABELS EF- 
fectlve and to the point; send for samples. 8. L. 
Snaer, 770 19th 8t.. Oakland, Cal. 


s, size 

Print 


NAME CARDS. NEW STYLES: GOLD BEVEL 
Edge, Lace Edge. Embossed Fans, Hidden Name. 
Write for price list. Leo J. Taylor, 62 Aspen St., 

Ware, Mass. 

IF YOU CAN USE IMITATION TYPEWRIT - 
ten Letters — the “natural-looking, ribbon-effect 
kind” — get our samples and low prices. Monarch 
Prin ting Co., Bonne Terre, Mo. 

ELECTROS AND ENGRAVINGS AT % PRICE. 
John M. Dochnahl, 82 Hill St., Maspeth, N. Y. 

TYPEWRITING 10c PAGE. MULTIGRAPH- 
ing 100 — 50a Additional hundreds, 10a Higene's, 

2441 -T Post, San Fran ci sco. 

200 TWO-COLOR ARTISTIC BOND LETTER- 
Heads and 200 envelopes $2, postpaid. Send copy 
for free samples of any printing. Westall Prlnt- 
ery, Dept. C, Vine St.. Worcester, MaBB. 

GUMMED LABEIJ3 AS LOW AS 60c PBft 1,000. 
Send 2c for 40-page catalog. A. C. Roessler, 

East Orange, N . J. 

GUMMED LABELS, "3.000, $1.00. SPECIAL 

Printing Combination: 260 Letterheads, 250 Bill- 
heads, 250 644 Envelopes, 250 Business Cards, all 
for $2.85. Catalogue, Samples, 2 cts. MacTag- 
gart, 1235 Arch, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


RARE COINS AND STAMPS 


STAMPS. 100, ALL DIFFERENT. FREE. 
Postage, 2c. Mention paper. Lists free. Quaker 
Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

STAMP ALBUM WITH 638 GENUINE 
stamps, incl. Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China 
(dragon), Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica (wa- 
terfalls), etc., 10c. List free. We buy stamps. 
Hussman Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DESIRABLE~STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL 
at 70% discount. Precancelled stamps, ^ceach. 
Reference required. J. Emory Reynolds, Hano- 
ver, Penn's. 

LOOK! FRESH FROM EUROPE. LIBERIA 
stamps. What kind? Also other countries. 
Send want list. % off from Cat. prices. A. A. 
Jone s. H err in, III. 

$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. 8. FLYING EAGLE 
Cents dated 1856. We pay cash premiums on 
hundreds of Old Coins. Send 10c at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean 
your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 
140, Le Roy, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE AND FARM LANDS 


BUY FROM OWNER A SUMMER HOME, 
hunting reserve or farm, in the heart of Wis- 
consin's pleasure garden, near Tomahawk Lake 
and Bungalow. Ten-acre tracts, $290; $25 down, 
$10 per month; no interest nor taxes until paid. 
Discount for cash. John Arnold, Cedar Falls, 

Iowa . 

’ CHEAPEST" VIRGINIA FARMS HOMES, 
timber. A. C. Buchanan, Chester, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED 


I HAVE ORIGINATED A "DIFFERENT" 
single-column serial comic. Want to hear from 
newspapers and syndicates. Hursh, 123 So. 3rd, 

Har risburg. Pa. 

CARTOONIST WANTS POSITION — COMICS 
and political Ideas. Can also do layouts. Salary 
no object if there is good future. Samples of 
work on request. Address A. L. Hartman, 205 
S. Main St.. Akron, O. 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 


TYPEWRITERS. FACTORY REBUILT AND 
guaranteed. Any style and make. No. 3 Oliver, 
No. 6 Remington or No. 2 Smith-Premier $25.00, 
F. O. B. Chicago or Los Angeles. Five days' 
trial; money back If unsatisfactory. L. M. Pat- 
terson, E. 2517 First Ave., Spokane. Wash. 

WANTED 


WANT TO BUY SECOND-HAND PRINTING 
presses and printers’ supplies. R. A. Williams 
& Son, Townley, Ala. 
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A Complete 

Wood-Worker’s Library 


50cEach in 4 v«ium«s $2 a Set 


Mission Furniture— How to Make it 


PARTS I, 2 and 3 

comprising 98 designs, all different, with full instruc- 
tions for making each piece, and Wood-Working for 
Amateur Craftsmen, a book explaining every 
essential step in wood-working. 



The Mission Fur nitur e books describe how to make furniture for every room in the house as well as swings and chain 
for the porch and lawn. Whether you need a complete set or only some special article to fill in with here and there, 
you will find full directions, dimensions and working drawings formaking it in these books. The instructions are easy 
to follow so that even the amateur can get most satisfactory results. Every piece of furniture shown in the picture was 
made by one of onr readers who is strictly an amateur with tools. He experienced no difficulty in the work and warn 
so well pleased that he took this photograph which he has kindly allowed us to use. 



Tht Designs are Attractive and of Most Approved Patterns and Comprisa the Following i 


Book Part I 


Book Part 2 


Dining Chair — Lamp 
Stand and Shade— Porch 
CVxtr — Tabouret — 
Morris Chair — Book 
Rack — Library Table — 
Candlestick — Novelty 
Choir— Magazine Stand 
— Lawn Swing — Com- 
bination Billiard Table 
and Davenport — Book 
Shelves — Blacking Ciise 
Tabouret — BoU Top 
Desk — Roman Chair- 
Settee— I'yrographer's 
Table — Piano Bench — 
Shaving Stand — Wastes 
l\iper Basket— Cellaret te 
Pedestal — 1‘rincess 
Dresser — Sideboard — 
Hall or Window-Seat — 
biant Stand — Bedside 
Medicine Stand — Ball 
Chair. 


Two China Closets — Two 
Arm Chairs — Rocker — 
Side Chair— Mantel 
Clock — Lamp Stand — 
Two Foot Stools— Book- 
case— Magazine Table — 
Smoking Stand — Wal I 
Case — Waste Paper 
Basket— Music Stand — 
Hall Clock — Cedar Chest 
— Child's Dresser— Couch 
—Oil Lamp — QriU—Two 
Writing Desks — Library 
Set— Buffet — Bedstead— 
Dining Table— Medicine 
Cabinet — Telephone 
Stand — Plate Rack- 
Dining Room Shade. 


Book Part 3 -Just Published 

Ann Ohjlr-Arm Dining Ch»ir_IIall Ilorich- Plujio Bunch 
—Book Back— Bnok Stand .ml Music Bulk— Book Trough— 
RiS. Bn £ e 5.- Foldl "* c “ rd Table — Side Ctuflr- 
wmiiig l>eak — Dictionary and Magazine Stand — Round 
Table— Prt n cess Dresser— F e rn Stand-Foot Wanner 
—Hair Tree— Library Table — Magazine Rack — Magazine 
Back-Porch Swing - Screen - 
^ r Ti n * cTi‘ b ^r S ? tte *r® ewln « Table-8ew1n£ Box -Wall 
Shelf — Sideboard — Umbrella Stand — Den Table — Oak 
Table— Tabouret— Wardrobe — Window Seat. 


Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsman 

covers the essentials of wood working thoroughly 
and contains chapters on the following: 


Making Oat a Stock Bill— Laying Out Rough Stock— Hand 
Saws — Sawing with Hand Saws — Planes : Ho* 


How to Set and 


Adjust the Irons— Squaring Up Mill Planed Stock —Squaring 
Up Rough Stock— Whetting Plane Irons and Chisel*— Gri nd- 


_ setting Pune Iro . 

Ing Plane Irons and Chisels — Making a Bird Box— Making 
a Tabouret— How to Make an Umbrella Stand — Making 
a Magazine Stand — Making a Table — Making a Cabinet 



Muvw is a tsstiatsaiai sMwIbm a 


Popular Mechanics Co., 

Sirs: Please send me Part Two, Mission Furniture l 
ns Part 


Make It, by mail prepaid. I have Part One, and have made and 
‘i$400M worth of one pieoe of furniture, and I am notaoarpen- 
either, but with the instructions 14 Written so 1 can understand 


How to 

One, and have made and 


it," 1 have a business of my own. 


Yours truly, 

JOHN A CO LEM A N. 


These four handy pocket size (5x7) working manuals, 512 pages. 
223 illustrations, 98 working drawings, printed on the best book 
paper and durably bound in handsome cloth will be sent prepaid 
to anv address for $2.00 or any one volume postpaid for 50c. 

Popular Mechanics Book Dept. 


78 E. Madison St. 


CHICAGO 


wood WmtiCmG 

roe 

Amatcuh Craftsmen 
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Six months 
hence, while 
still learning 
you maybe 
earning by 
Lettering and 

Designing or 
by painting 


Draw Your Way 
to Bigger Profits 

These Students Are Doing It — 
Why Don’t You? 

Mr. George E. Rosing :— 

D^erSir: — I feel like tending you a few words of 
appreciation regarding your system of teaching Let- 
tering and Design. That which first seemed hard 
became plain through the personal suggestions and 
interest you take in a student. The understanding I 
have so far acquired through lessons one to seven 
make me feel that I will be fully repaid for the money 
1 have so cheerfully paid you. 

Sincerely, 

Theodore F. Leland. 

Dear Mr. Rosing:— 

Your course In Lettering is great. Everything is so 
plain and easy to understand, and a fellow cannot help 
but make progress if he gives his mind to It, and keeps 
at it. I take this opportunity to thank you for the 
care and patience you have shown in pushing me along. 

Yours very truly, 

Philip Urmston. 

Dear Mr. Rosing: — 

While but part way through your course, I will say 
that your lessons cover the subject thoroughly and 
advance one step by step. They are also interesting 
to do and thus help to hold the student's Interest. 
Your system of correcting (with illustrations if neces- 
•**y) « • great help. You seem to take a personal 
interest in each student's progress, which does not end 
with the last payment. My lessons are always cor- 
rected promptly and all questions asked are answered. 
I don't hesitate to say. that anyone interested in this 
work, will do well to enroll with your school. Thanking 
you for past favors. I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

Clifford A. Lathrop. 

Dear Mr. Rosing : — 

1 have just finished my eighth lesson and wish to 
thank you for the rapid progress I have made this far. 

I am averaging $18.00 a week working for myself and 
my work is increasing every week. I take pleasure 
In saying that any one of average intelligence can do 
just as well under your personal supervision. Thanking 
you for your personal efforts in my behalf. I remain. 

Very truly yours. 

W. P. Lucht. 

My Dear Mr. Rosing:— 

I am glad to recommend the Rosing School of Let- 
tering and Design to any one wishing to study com- 
mercial art or simple lettering. I like your method of 
criticism and suggestions written on my work, as it 
gives me opportunity for referring back to your direc- 
tions. and by reading them over new ideas develop for 
me to work on. They are valuable additions to the 
printed lessons and I think aid me more because 
they cover so many small points that come up through 
my mistakes and ignorance. 

Wishing the Rosing School every success, I remain. 
Sincerely yours, 

Grace Olinstead. 

Only a few of many letters. These speak for the course 
more amrtndnply than /. It is what others think, not what 
I say. Write me today for full particulars and test card. 

Th e RO SING SCHOOL OF 
LETTERING and DESIGN 

766 Union Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


■ Mr. Ro,i»«:— KlNNmd uufuU carticolare reuardia, your 
• courses and free test card. 


| Signed . 
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CARTOONS ADVERTISING SECTION 



DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 



"It Hasn't Happened Yet."— Cartoon Drawn by Whittier for The New York Morning Telegraph, April 4. 1915. 


How Do You Spend Your Spare Time? 

A good many have a natural talent for drawing who do not realize the value that talent 
would be to them when properly developed. They think they have not the time to study. 
Few people are as badly situated to do any home studying as those in the theatrical business. 

We reproduce above an 8-column cartoon drawn by Roy Whittier for THE NEW 
YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH, who, ever since he enrolled in this school, has been 
on the stage — constantly moving from city to city. From letters received from him he says: 

“ Whatever I have accomplished in cartooning, I have you to thank, and I shall not forget 
that fact. For a person who wishes to learn cartooning I do not believe there is a better school 
than yours (residence or correspondence) in this country. 

“ The fact that my work has been accepted by the following newspapers — Baltimore Sun, 
Richmond News Leader, Worcester Gazette, Phillipsburg Press, New York Morning Telegraph ; 
also Life, Variety, Vanity Fair — proves more conclusively the commercial value of your 
teaching than mere words of praise. 

“ Probably few students are handicapped as I have been, traveling all the time, working 
afternoon and night, getting my lessons when I could. Your splendid methods are bound to 
continue successful." 

DO YOU WASTE YOUR SPARE TIME? 

If you are interested, send a small sample of your work and we will be glad to send you full 
information about the course. The terms are easy and the lessons are a pleasure to work at. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 

THE SCHOOL THAT HAS THE REPUTATION 

822 Leader Budding CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Published Monthly at 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Cartoonist 


George Fitch, in Memphis Scimitar 

A CARTOONIST is a man who tells the truth by drawing things which 
aren’t so. 

The cartoonist has made a science out of exaggeration. He can 
draw a nose which looks like a battleship’s prow and yet which looks exactly 
like the beak of a prominent citizen which has a slight bump on it. He can 
make a double row of tombstones and a pair of automobile lamps resemble a 
ex-president so exactly that people will throw up their hats and shout for 
Teddy; and he can stretch the face of our beloved secretary of state clear out 
of shape in order to accommodate his mouth and yet cause people to exclaim 
over the perfect likeness. 

Being a cartoonist is much more difficult than being a mere artist Hun- 
dreds of men can paint a portrait of a lady so accurately that it will be at 
once mistaken for a purple portiere; but only a few men can draw a picture 
of a president so accurately that it will be recognized with joy at first glance. 
This is why a master painter has to wait until he has been dead 100 years 
in order to get top prices for his work, while a cartoonist who can express 
a whole campaign oration in a few careless lines draws $25,000 a year along 
with his picture and is madly beloved even though he wears perfectly human 
clothes and cuts his hair frequently. 

The cartoonist has to be a humorist, a philosopher and a close student of 
mankind in addition to being boss of an obedient and well-trained pencil. 
He has to boil down the concentrated wisdom of 100 stump speakers into a 
three-column picture done in a hurry, while the engraving room is yelling, 
for his work. He has to say more in the picture of a fat man and an elephant 
than a perspiring candidate can utter in a two-hour speech, and he usually 
does it. He preaches sermons in snickers and when he has made good, 
people look at his funny, freakish absurdities at the breakfast table and then 
turn to the heavy editorials to see if they are corroborated by the cartoon. 

A cartoonist once broke up Tammany and sent its boss to jail. Ten thou- 
sand speakers have tried to duplicate the trick ever since, but they haven’t 
succeeded. Sometimes we think that the nation doesn’t appreciate a really 
good cartoonist. It should elect him to office. Think what a stump speaker 
he would make if he got out to defend his administration with a soft nosed 
lead pencil and three acres of white paper on an easel! 
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H istorians win have written the 

chronicle of the war more or less 
from the viewpoint of their respec- 
tive nations; poets and dramatists will have 
idealized the war. But posterity as never 
before will sec the war through the eyes 
of the artists. Especially will this be true 
in France, where at least three painters 
have found their inspiration in the great 
adventure, and are recording on canvas the 
brave deeds of their countrymen. 

France has not lacked great war painters 
in the past. There was Jean Baptiste 
Edouard Detaille, the battle painter of the 
Franco-German war; also, Alphonse Marie 
dc Neuvillc, who drew his inspiration from 
the same stirring epoch. Before them was 
Louis David, who portrayed the exploits of 
Napoleon, but who did so merely with the 
idea of glorifying the empire-builder. 

In the Versailles palace is a magnificent 
gallery of battles by such painters as Van 
der Meulcn, Charlet, Gros, Raffct, Dela- 
croix, Yvon, and Vernet. This will be added 
to by the recent work of Georges Scott, J. 
Simont, and Lucicn Jonas, who paint, not 
at the order of some monarch, but at the 
dictates of their own hearts. To Georges 
Scott must be awarded the first h6nors. 
Already his paintings, the rough sketches 
of which were made actually at the front, 
form a veritable gallery in themselves. 
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From his brush leap Piou-pious, haver- 
sack, red pantaloons, and all; picturesque 
Turcos, with their cigarettes; dragoons, 
Algerians and Alpines. He has visualized 
grreat battle scenes, together with such little 
instances of heroism as might be forgotten 
had they not appealed to a poet or a painter. 
Action is seen in every line. His canvases 
also breathe the spirit of bon camaraderie 
and blunt goodfellowship. 

Simont takes one into the homes and hos- 
pitals. There is something of repose about 
his paintings; a suggestion of peace and 
restfulness after the shock of battle. Lucien 
Jonas has not been so prolific, but one of 
his paintings. “Le Jour des Morts,” repre- 
senting an aged peasant couple offering 
prayers over an unknown grave — perhaps 
the grave of their son — will be remembered 
long after the present bitterness is forgot 
ten. Only a crude wooden cross sur- 
mounted by a helmet; only a bouquet of wild 
flowers on the mound; only the two gray- 
haired peasants— but that, after all, it may 
be, is the true interpretation of war. 

Georges Scott’s recent exhibition at the 
Invalides, and later at the Georges Petit 
salon, took Paris by storm. “He has per- 
mitted us to see," says a writer in L’lllus- 
tration, “what we may confidently believe 
to be only the beginning of a series that 
will immortalize the present struggle of 
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FRENCH ARTISTS WHO PAINT HISTORY 



.from L'IHustration, Paris 


The Last Vision 


the Titans. Unfortunately the most violent 
phase of the war, the victory of the Marne, 
was witnessed only by the combatants. But 
if in this grave hour when the fate of our 
army seemed to hang in the balance, mili- 
tary necessity forbade the presence at the 
front of qualified representatives of French 
art, it is to be hoped that in the period now 
beginning our victorious soldiers may have 
near them to record their deeds of glory, 
witnesses, who, in the words of David, 
‘paint history.’ ” 

Le Figaro points out that when, in 1870, 
paintings such as de Neuville's "The Last 
Cartridges” and "The Regiment Passes By” 
made such an impression, the moral situa- 
tion, and, "so to speak, the real situation 
of the battle painters was not at all the 
same as now.” 

"Previously,” continues Figaro, "works of 
this kind had been made at the command 
and for the deification of some sovereign or 


government. Such were the works of Van 
der Mculcn, Gros, and Raflfet. Moreover, 
most of the artists who devoted themselves 
to war paintings were specialists. De Neu- 
ville and Detaille were almost full-fledged 
soldiers. Today nearly all of our artists 
are at the front, and if, when the moment 
arrives, they shall show us the bravery and 
sufferings of this conflict, they shall have 
seen them not as visions of the studio, but 
with their own eyes, in the trenches, and on 
the field of battle.” 

Many of Georges Scott’s works have been 
popularized by their publication in L'lllus- 
tration, but the originals of these composi- 
tions possess, by virtue of their imposing 
size and subject matter, a beauty and bril- 
liancy to which no reproduction can do jus- 
tice. Their cordiality and faithfulness to 
detail has charmed everyone. 

"It is easy to comprehend,” observes 
Figaro, "the pleasure General Gallieni (the 
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military governor of Paris) took in inaugu- 
rating this exhibition. It was also a pleas- 
ure to those who had the good fortune to 
be present on this occasion to compare the 
proud and virile profile of the military gov- 
ernor — so comforting in these grave times, 
so typically French in the best sense of the 
word — with Scott’s lifelike portrait of him, 
which had the place of honor at the exhi- 
bition. 

"That the visitors and officers who 
attended the opening enjoyed the pictures — 
some documentary, some symbolic — is ex- 
plained by the single word ‘sympathy.’ The 
artist manifestly is imbued with a great 
affection for our ‘braves.’ He shows them 
in the trench reading the army bulletins, 
charging with the bayonet, or carefully 
maneuvering their beloved ‘75’s.’ He has 
pictured promotions at the front as well as 
scenes of suffering; the dying general; the 
colonel, grievously wounded, being carried 
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away from the battle line. Thanks to docu- 
ments, he has been able to record the hero- 
ism of a Zouave who ordered his comrades, 
with an oath, to shoot when he was com- 
pelled by Germans, disguised as Zouaves, 
to lead them against his comrades. And in 
his robust and ‘soigne’ canvases there is 
always the unmistakable spirit of true cama- 
raderie.’’ 

One of the most spirited of the Scott 
paintings is entitled ‘‘Cavalry Engagement: 
French Dragoons Charging the Uhlans.” 
The central figure is a cavalry horse whose 
rider has just fallen. The lance and cap 
have not yet touched the ground. With one 
foot caught in the stirrup, the cavalryman 
is dragged along by his frightened steed. 
In the background the conflict surges back 
and forth in broken lines of glittering 
lances. Some distance from the action 
stands a worn-out war horse, placidly graz- 
ing, and impervious to the sufferings of his 
wounded master near by, as well as to the 
tragedy written in the stiffened bodies of 
horses and men alike that strew the field. 
The general impression is one of enthusiasm 
and adventure — war in one of its really 
glorious phases. 

Another is called “A Night Encounter.” 
Two military chauffeurs have surprised in 
the glare of their searchlight a company of 
uhlans on a forest road. The leader of the 
horsemen has been shot, and is seen reeling 
from his mount, while the others, halting 
suddenly, gaze blindly into the dazzling 
shaft of light. The shadowy forms of the 
chauffeurs, heavily cloaked, are seen in the 
body of the automobile, while the rifle held 
by one of them spits savage tongues of fire 
at the startled party. 

‘‘Soup for the ‘Poilus,’ ” another Scott 
painting, is full of rough human nature, and 
illustrates the comradeship of men in arms. 
Here a detachment of sturdy, unshaven 
Piou-pious are seen trudging over heavy 
ground, lugging huge iron kettles of smok- 
ing soup between them on poles. They 
appear tired out with their day’s work, and 
even the prospect of a hot dinner seems to 
evoke little enthusiasm. Their thoughts, 
evidently, are far away. 

“Sunset on the Plain of the Yser” gives 
us one of those glimpses of the outskirts of 
battle in which the artist takes delight. It 
shows one of the long-nosed “75’s” — the 
favorite French field gun — being placed in 
action. The barrel of the field-piece glints 
brightly in the setting sun as the struggling 
horses haul it into position. There is a 
touch of loneliness in the landscape — the 
bare trees, the sluggish smoke rising from 
a burning building in the distance, a far- 
off, sentinel-like windmill — that brings the 
silent figures on the caisson into relief. 

Another notable painting by Scott is the 
“Examination of a German Prisoner.” The 
scene is laid in the main room of a devas- 
tated villa. Under a hanging lamp the court 
martial is seated, while the captive, a young 
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Honors 

A recent episode which shows that chivalry in the present war is nat lacking. The colonel, mortally 
themselves, but as the injured colonel passes, they stand to attention, even at the risk of being struck. 
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From illustration, Paris 
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under Fire 

wounded, is being carried to the rear. The soldiers, who arc under fire, have been ordered not to expose 
The officer, with his waning strength, returns the salute. 
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From L'lllustration, Paris 


The Veteran’ i Advice 
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From L' Illustration . P3ris 


“Vair pretty/’ 


A study from life by J. Simont, who hat made many tuch hospital sketches. Note the pleasure beaming 
from the face of the wounded Turco on receiving the little cigarette case as a present. 
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German officer, stands before his inquis- 
itors, proud, and half contemptuous, holding 
himself as straight as the bayonets of the 
guard which surround him. One of the 
guards, a country boy, gazes at the prisoner 
with an expression in which curiosity and 
admiration are mingled. The whole group 
has about it the air of suppressed excite- 
ment; it is a dramatic moment that the 
artist has recorded. 

In Scott's “Promotion at the Front” we 
have recorded one of those unsung deeds 
of heroism of which the war has furnished 
many. A wounded private is seen, his head 
bandaged, and all around him evidences of 
destruction. His superior officer clasps him 
by the hand. 

Simont, as has been said, takes us more 
into the homes, and behind the scenes. 

In “A Letter from the Front” he has 
given us two pictures; first, the writer. It 
is night in the trenches. A solitary guard 
is on watch. The soldiers, with the excep- 
tion of one, are sleeping. He, with the 
assistance of a pocket flash light, is com- 
posing a letter. The light on the white 
page — a tiny square of light — stands out in 
contrast with the somber shadows. The 
second picture shows the reader. It is 
bright morning in Paris. A maid is serving 
breakfast, around which the family group 
is seated. A chubby baby, after the man- 
ner of all babies, pounds on the table with 
his spoon. A young wife and her daugh- 
ter are reading the message, while the 
grandfather, possibly a veteran of 1870, 
seems wrapped in memories. 

There is another home scene which it is 

C leasant to recall. The girls who have 
een left behind are “knitting socks for sol- 
diers.” A grandmother, a young woman, 
and a child are busy knitting. Their 
thoughts — it is easy to sec — are in the 
trenches, for do not the cloudy figures of 
the soldiers appear merged in the half 
light with the heavy draperies? The little 
girl is evidently perplexed over her work, 
and refers it to her grandmamma. The sub- 


dued atmosphere, the spirit of quietness, 
and the calmness of waiting are not without 
their charm. 

Simont’s hospital sketches are perhaps 
the best that he has done. Can anyone help 
smiling at the expression of unalloyed joy 
on the wrinkled-up face of the Turco who, 
in his hospital bed, receives a present of 
a silver cigarette case? In other pictures 
the artist has used the stage settings of 
French chateaux to good effect, and by the 
contrasts of the rich hangings, the paneled 
doors, and formal mantelpieces with the 
white costumes of the nurses, the sheets 
and bandages, and the pallid faces of the 
patients, contrived charming studies in black 
and white. 

His “In a Belgian Chapel" gives us another 
sidelight on the war. Here the early morn- 
ing worshipers mingle with the worn-out 
soldiers. The floor of the chapel is covered 
with straw, for the place has been used in 
these war times as a barracks. Several sol- 
diers, as the sunlight filters in through 
stained-glass windows, are asleep; one with 
his head propped against a pillar. A less 
sleepy trooper is engaged cleaning his mus- 
ket. In the dim chancel beyond, the village 
people arc seen kneeling before the altar. 
In the foreground are grouped an elderly 
woman and her two grandchildren, a demure 
little girl with thick braids, and a prayer 
book and rosary in her hand, and a small 
boy, who is much more interested in the 
soldiers than in his devotions. 

In his “Twilight on the Battlefield” 
Simont has achieved a masterpiece — a poem 
in oils. Gray’s “Elegy” is no more elo- 
quent. The action is over. A broken piece 
of artillery accentuates the skyline. The 
skeleton-like hand of a fallen soldier stands 
out against the painted sky. “The shout- 
ing and the tumult die.” Strewn on the 
ground amid shells and sabers lie the dead 
— asleep. A wounded man, as if in a dream, 
raises himself on his arms for a last glance 
at the setting sun and the hazy little vil- 
lage, half obscured in the shadows beyond. 



CARICATURES IN COOKIES 

Samples of German Pastry-Cartoons Now Having a Great Vogue in the Fatherland 
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From L’lllustratlon, Paris 


In Altace 

This in France it doubtless the most popular picture of the war. It represents France again united to 
. Alsace, the German guidepost tbrpwn down by the advancing soldiers. . 


ACARTGDH (BROniCLE 



I Art R“-AT 
PfitiS 


Nev^r n Orow*01d 


The Growing Season 




No Sympathy Here Spring Planting 

The cartoons reproduced on these pages are after recent drawings by Orr, of the Nashville Tennessean 
Morgan, of the Philadelphia Inquirer; Westerman, of the Ohio State Journal; Donahey, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Bradley, of the Chicago Daily News; Hungerford, of the Pittsburgh Sun; Harding, of th< 
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Between Two Fire* Nobuddy t 


Brooklyn Eagle; Ireland, of the Columbus Dispatch; Kirby, of the New York World; Bushnell. of the 
Central Presa Association; McCutchcon, of the Chicago Tribune, and Thomas, of the Detroit News. 
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Germany Renews Her Dash 
for Calais 


F URIOUS warfare in the vicinity of 
Ypres, which the Germans regard as 
the key to Calais, has marked the re- 
sumption of hostilities on the western battle 
front. An army of half a million Prussians 
has concentrated its forces at this point in 
another desperate fight for the sea. Appall- 
ing casualty lists tell more than the official 


With the battle lines lengthening daily, 
it is probable that Kitchener’s new army, 
as well as the new French army, will soon 
receive, if they have not already received, 
their baptism of fire. 

The shortage of ammunition, however, as 
many observers believe, is becoming a seri- 
ous problem, but here the allies would ap- 



ROCERS, in New York Herald 

THE TENDER HEARTED COUNT 

“Here's a present from the Kaiser, my pretty little 
dear.” 

bulletins of the progress of the struggle. A 
certain “frightfulncss” has been imparted 
to the battle by the night bombardments, 
the use of incendiary and asphyxiation 
bombs, and the continuous explosions of 
thousands of shells. 

“Some idea of the tumult and terror of 
these hours may be imagined,” writes a 
London war correspondent, “when it is 
stated that a major in charge of a British 
battery section had to shout his orders to a 
gunner standing at his side through a meg- 
aphone, and even then it is doubtful if the 
gunner heard.” Hill No. 60, though not 
poetical in name, will doubtless be sung 
centuries hence as the scene of an inferno 
in which men for the time being became 
demigods. This action followed the capture 
by the allies a fortnight earlier of Neuve 
Chapelle. an important victory, but accom- 
plished at a tremendous sacrifice. 
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“Sire, shall we strike hospital, palace, or shrine 
this night?" 


pear to have the advantage. Says the New 
York Evening Sun: 

“By far the greater part' of Kitchener’s 
new levies, probably 1,500,000 out of 
2,000,000 men, have not yet been shipped 
over to France. France, too, has had a 
host of recruits in training all the winter — 
1,200,000 at least, they say — but there has 
been no sign of them yet along the firing 
line. Finally, every visitor to Germany 
agrees that there are vast numbers of men 
available for military duty in all parts of 
the empire who have not been called to 
the colors. Estimates vary between 2,000,- 
000 and 6,500,000 between 18 and 40 years of 
age. 

“Neither side would seem to be making 
the most of its numerical advantages. Ger- 
many is obviously playing a Fabian game 
on its western war front. The Allies are 
keeping up a certain pressure, but it is plain 
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THE BLOOD-LETTING 

Mars: "If I hadn’t bled you, you would have died of congestion.' 
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that they have not undertaken anything like 
a drive. They, too, are holding off. Delay 
is the feature of the fighting in the west 
and has been for months past. What is the 
reason for it? 

“In all probability the predominant cause 
is a general shortage of war material due 
to reckless expenditure in the opening weeks 
of fighting, when neither officers nor sol- 
diers had learned husbandry of ammunition 
nor realized the short-lived character of 
modern guns. It is likely that Britain has 
not put her army in the field, that France 
has not advanced her recruits nor Germany 
called out all her manhood, because in all 
three cases arms are shpft^and munitions 
insufficient to enable the men to do effect- 
ive service.” 

Access to the American arms and ammu- 
nition markets, in the opinion of the Lon- 
don News and Leader — an advantage for 
which Britannia’s sea power may be 
thanked — will be not the least of the ele- 
ments in the final victory. To quote: 

“The Allies have not only all their own 
armament works to draw upon, but in the 
United States the greatest manufacturing 
plant in the world. If the authorities are 
correct in believing that the heaviest artil- 
lery and the most unstinted expenditure of 
ammunition afford the key to the mastering 


of trenches, then this access to the Ameri- 
can market, a direct result of sea power, 
must be counted as an advantage of high 
importance. In numbers the Allies at pres- 
ent have the advantage. The French esti- 
mate the German strength in the western 
theater at forty seven and one-half corps, 
roughly 2,250,000. That is less than the 
French field army alone, without counting 
the English. Before, however, coming to 
any conclusion two factors must be taken 
into account, both of which are quite un- 
certain. We do not know how far the 
Germans can under the pressure of need 
increase their forces in France from re- 
serves and new formations, without weak- 
ening their offensive in the East or at least 
without losing their power to hold the Rus- 
sians in check. The second uncertain factor 
is the margin of superiority which is needed 
to enable the Allies to increase the pressure 
upon the German line to breaking point. 
Time alone will set definite values to these 
uncertain quantities and provide the answer 
to the whole military problem. For the 
moment we can say that the conditions in 
the West are more favorable to the Allies 
than they have been since the disastrous 
days of August. For the first time the 
French have the advantage in numbers and 
equipment, while their leadership has been 
severely purged.” 



How Should the Kaiser Dress the Part? 

Vincent Suggest* the Pirate King Lindsay Suggests Captain Kidd 
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LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, In Htf Toppunt, Amsterdam 
The Harvest 

The work of this famous Dutch cartoonist has created a sensation not only in Europe, but in America. 
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From Punch 


THE HAUNTED SHIP 

Ghost of Old Pilot: “I wonder if he would drop me NOW." 
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BERT YOUNG, ’in London Opinion 

TRUTH WILL OUT 

Francis Joseph: “Tell me, Wilhelm, why do your people keep on saying ‘God 
punish England 

Wilhelm: "Well, WE can’t," 
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The German army, according to the 
Montreal Star, is lacking today in the 
“punch” which made its initial drive into 
France all but irresistible. The pick of 
the kaiser's legions, the Star believes, have 
become “cannon fodder,” and the class of 
reserves now being called to the front is 
not to be compared with those who have 
gone before. This newspaper sees addi- 
tional hope in the fact that the allies are 
better prepared at this time to repel the 
invaders than at any time since the war 
began, especially since the reorganization 
of General JofTre’s army, with the placing 
in service of the 75-millimeter guns, and 
the retirement of many of the older officers. 

“We should remember for our encourage- 
ment,” says the Star, “that the German 
forces which now confront us, are by no 
means as hard, effective and skillful as that 
hand-picked host which poured through 
Belgium last August and September, and 
inundated France. The flower of the Ger- 
man army lies underground. The ready-to- 
the-minutc men who marched into war out 
of the hard training of the last two years 
or so, fit as athletes and keen for the fray, 
were all thrown away by German reckless- 
ness of human life in the early stages of the 
war. The German general staff expected 
them to win their victory before Christmas, 


and were careless of everything save the 
snatching of immediate successes. So they 
poured their finest troops into the inferno 
without stint; and now they are compelled 
to face the prospects of a long war without 
their first-line soldiers, and with but a sec- 
ond growth to fill their places. 

“Our allies, the French, have, on the con- 
trary, improved both their rank-and-file and 
their artillery since the war opened. Gen- 
eral Joffre has 'scrapped' many of his out- 
of-date officers, and has a much better fight- 
ing force at his command than he had when 
he gave his historic order to his retiring 
armies to turn at last upon their enemies 
and die fighting where they stood if need 
be. We cannot pretend, of course, that our 
newly trained forces are the equals, man for 
man, of that exceptionally good professional 
army w'hich went to France at the outbreak 
of hostilities. Probably no similar number 
of soldiers in the world were or are as good. 
They were long-service men; and their 
many years of training and experience 
ought to have made them better than any 
two or three-year conscripts or six-months 
volunteers in existence. But our present 
army is so much larger than that first lean 
and active force that the balance is quite 
in our favor.” 



From Paquino. Turin 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE GERMAN ARMY 
The New Recruits 
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RUDOLPH HERRMAHH. In Die Uuskele. Vienna 


Ghost of King Edward (to the late Queen Victoria): “Mother, mother! Turn off 
the stars. There comes a Zeppelin.” 
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From Caras y Cartlas, Buenos Aires 

THE THEATER OF WAR 

England: “Walk light in, gents; great new acts, and valuable souvenirs at the 

end of each performance.” 

Italy: “Suppose we step in, fellow.” 

Spam: “It’s easy enough to get in, but the difficulty will be to get out.” 
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Dr. Dernburg and His Dove 

of Peace 


W HILE not an authorized agent of the 
German government, the recent let- 
ter on peace terms written by Dr. 
Bernard Dernburg, and read at a meeting 
in Portland, Me., marks, according to the 
Providence Journal, “an important change 
in the German tone.” “Germany does not 
strive for territorial aggrandizement," said 
the former colonial secretary; “she does not 
believe in conquering and subjugating un- 
willing nations/’ Then he proceeds to make 
the conditions impossible by adding: “Bel- 
gium offers to German trade the only outlet 
to an open sea. So Belgium cannot be 
given up.” 

"Stripped of all unessential details,” says 
the New York Tribune, “Dr. Dernburg’s 
‘peace proposals’ come down to two wholly 
ridiculous suggestions. Germany, he 
guesses, would consent to a cessation of 
hostilities if permitted to occupy some sort 
of privileged position in Belgium and if pro- 
vided with some guarantee of the future 
freedom of the seas. 


“The first condition carries with it the 
renunciation by France and Great Britain 
of a moral obligation and a debt of honor 
to Belgium, to repudiate which would be to 
earn the enduring scorn of all mankind. It 
means also yielding to Germany a position 
which would make both France and Britain 
insecure for all time. As to the second 
condition, such a guarantee of ‘freedom of 
the seas’ as Germany desires could only be 
ven if the British fleet were ‘scrapped/ 
o international agreement would accom- 
plish this, for all international agreements 
arc, in the language of German diplomacy, 
scraps of paper. As to the ‘scrapping’ of 
the British fleet, there is only one way to 
bring this about.” 

The allied demands, as the Tribune points 
out, may perhaps be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

‘T. The evacuation of Belgium and Lux- 
emburg. 

“2. The payment of an indemnity to Bel- 
gium. 



DONAHEY, in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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“3. The cession of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. 

“4. The cession of Kiao-Chau to Japan. 
“5. The cession of German islands in the 
Far East, including Samoa and New Guinea, 
to Australia. 

“6. The cession of German Southwest 
Africa to the British Union of South Africa. 

“7. The cession of Togo and Kamerun to 
Great Britain and France.” 

“It is idle to suppose,” adds the Tribune, 
“Germany could consent to discuss peace 
on such terms. But it is equally ridiculous 
to imagine that France or England will now 
consent to return to a condition of 'things 
as they were' in the west of Europe, or 
Russia in the East. Until Germany is ready 
to cede Alsace-Lorraine and evacuate Bel- 
gium, or able to dictate her own terms, such 
comment as Dr. Dcrnburg supplies is too 
foolish to warrant discussion.” 

That Germany has as yet no inclination 
to talk peace may be inferred from the tone 
of the North German Gazette, which repu- 
diates rumors of German preparations for 
a peace conference, either with the allies as 
a whole or separately, and says: 

“No sensible person would think of sac- 
rificing a war situation so favorable to Ger- 
many for a premature peace. YVc must use 
every advantage of the military situation in 
order to create such security that nobody 
again will dare to disturb our peace. 

"The rumors of any German inclination 
toward peace, considering our undiminished 
determination to conquer, are absurd and 
malevolent invention.” 


The position of the United States, unfor- 
tunately, to play the role of mediator, is 
far more unsatisfactory now than ever be- 
fore. The following warning comes from 
the Paris Temps: 

“If the United States would be the great 
mediating nation, there is another reef to 
avoid; the cabinet in Washington should 
abstain from all inopportune tentatives and 
premature pressure. The allied powers are 
quite resolved to obtain a durable peace 
by the victory of their arms. In these con- 
ditions it pertains no more to the United 
States than to any other neutral nation, 
large or small, to take the initiative in a 
mediation which cannot possibly succeed. 

“Such an initiative would only injure its 
influence and ruin its moral credit without 
any profit whatever. This fact should be 
remembered, for in America and even in 
Europe certain elements keep trying most 
unskillfully to start negotiations which can 
be seriously engaged in only after we have 
obtained decisive action on the battle field.” 

The Montreal Star, which voices an in- 
creasing bitterness against the United 
States, merely because Uncle Sam did not 
pull oil his coat and start fighting at the first 
invasion of Belgium, says, referring to 
President Wilson's recent speech: 

“There appears to lurk in the President’s 
mind, however, one thought which will only 
bring him disappointment if he does not get 
rid of it. And that is the thought that he or 
his successor will be called upon at the close 
of the war to ‘mediate’ — to assist in the 
making of peace.” 
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Some Mere Man is Always Interfering 
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NORM AN LINDSAY, in Sydney Bulletin 

WOODROW WILSON, TAXIDERMIST 
“I've got to turn this durned bird into a dove somehow.” 
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The Kind of Peace Not Wanted 



Punch Cartoons Personified 



"After Ten Years." by Bernard Partridge "After Ten Years," at the Hippodrome 



"Dropp : ng the Pilot," by Sir John Tenniel "Dropping the Pilot." at the Hippodrome 


A feature of the London Hippodrome revue. "Business as Usual," is a series of tableaux reproducing 
in living pictures some of the famous cartoons from Punch. "Dropping the Pilot," perhaps the most cele- 
brated of all political cartoons, appeared in Punch March 29, 189Q. "After Ten Years" appeared April 22 
of this year. The reproductions are from the London 8kctch. 

tat 
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T HE recent general elections in Japan 
gave the cartoonists of that flowery 
empire some exceptional opportuni- 
ties. So absorbed has the world been in 
the war that it may still be news to some 
readers that the elections for members of 
the diet resulted in what we would call a 
landslide for the government party. 

Count Okuma, “the grand old man of 
Japan,” was triumphantly reelected premier 
and minister of the interior, the electors 
evidently not deeming it wise to make a 



Mr. Hir»: "I now realize the truth of the laying. 

'Every house goes down with the thiid generation.' 
How true it la with my own party.” 


change at this rather tremendous moment 
in the nation's career. Mr. Hara, the repre- 
sentative of the Seiyukai, or opposition 
party, and many of his followers were de- 
feated. The vote really was one of confi- 
dence in the government, and came at a 
time when Japan may be on the threshold 
of her destiny. The Seiyukai party, by the 
way, stood on the platform of “clan govern- 
ment,” which is probably not unlike “gang 
government’’ in America. Count Okuma's 
was the progressive party, the party identi- 
fied with the new world movement in 
Japan. 

So much for the results. As to the cam- 
paign, it was of the whirlwind variety in 
all that the name implies. Many new fea- 
tures appealed to the popular imagination 
and stirred the hearts of the people as 
never before. For one thing, there was 
the feminist movement. Not that the 
women themselves voted; but they went out 
and got the vote for their brothers, hus- 
bands, or cousins, as the case might be, 
thereby departing from all traditional rules 
for the behavior of women. 

Of course, this question has been threshed 
out in America, and it is an old story over 
here. But it acquires new interest in its 
application in a country where the fifth 
rib for so many centuries has been regarded 
more or less as a nonentity. There is a fa- 
miliar ring to the following by a staff 
writer of the Japan Times: 

“A solitary instance or so of woman can- 
vassers was not altogether unknown in for- 
mer elections; but never so many as in the 
present campaign. The latter fact has 
given occasion to many good people to ask 
in some alarm whether the new tendency, 
if it became general, would not end in de- 
priving their homes of much of their attrac- 
tion and wholesome influence, or whether 
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it would not destroy the charm and grace- 
fulness of our gentler sex. For our part we 
hold that a general election does not come 
every year, and when it comes, canvassing 
can last only a few weeks, six or seven at 
the longest, and it will not interfere so 
greatly with women's work at home. Be- 
sides, women who go out canvassing are 
those who have a certain amount of self- 
confidence born of intelligence and princi- 
ples, at the same time they have time they 
can spare and there seems to be little ground 
for objecting to their taking up the work. 
As for the fear that they may lose their 
feminine attractiveness, if that virtue is to 
wear out so easily, they do not deserve to 
be protected. Moreover, this may be said 
of woman canvassers, that the finer moral 
sensibility of their sex makes them incapa- 
ble of corrupt practices with which man 
canvassers are freely charged nowadays. 
That is an important point to be considered 


From Osaka Pack 


in elections. For another thing, though 
comparatively few in number, the women 
taking part in canvassing speak for one 
phase of new consciousness of their posi- 
tion that is palpitating in the mind of their 
sex, which is not unwelcome in view of 
its present status.” 

Amon^ other spectacular features may 
be mentioned the candidacy of the literary 
men, or “high-brows,” the surprising num- 
ber of candidates — there were about 680 in 
the field — the strict supervision of the gov- 
ernment over election expenses, the partici- 
pation of certain titled personages and men 
of great wealth, and a method of campaign- 
ing known as the “submarine attack.” 

Politicians arc the same the world over. 
Place an apostrophe in Count Okuma’s 
name, and burr the “r” in Mr. Hara’s, and 
you would have New York or Boston poli- 
tics instead of Japanese. The office-holders 
of Nippon are probably no better or no 
worse than the office-hold- 
ing class of Chicago or 
any other American city. 
Therefore the entrance of 
the literati into the arena 
produced about the same 
effect as if Robert Herrick 
should have run for aider- 
man in H i n k y Dink's 
ward, or Brander Mat- 
thews had set himself up 
in defiance of Tammany. 
Moreover, many of these 
literary men were of the 
type that in this country 
would be called Bo- 
hemian. 

Among other prominent 
candidates were Dr. To- 
kichi Masao, a Siamese 
marquis, and former ad- 
viser to the court of Siam, 
who had been educated in 
America; Mr. Kenichi-kai. 
formerly the editor of a 
Japanese newspaper in 
New York; and Shozan 
Susaki, known as the 
“King of Mongolia.” 

The “submarine attack” 
perhaps needs some ex- 
plaining, even in a coun- 
try where politics is sec- 
ond nature. This consists 
in subsidizing such agents 
as the family physician, 
the public school teacher, 
the hairdresser, and others 
who have access to and 
influence in private 
homes. There was a good 
deal of this kind of work 
in the Japanese elections, 
and the newspapers com- 
plained about it. Espe- 
cially active in Tokyo 
were the hairdressers, 
whose trade is an impor- 


AN ALMIGHTY VOTER AT ELECTION TIME 
"Set all the genteelee uncovered end bow down before him.” 
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From Osaka Puck 


THE GOOD OLD MAN BRIBING HIS GRANDCHILD WITH A DAINTY 

He Says There Are Many More Good Things in Store for Her if She Is Good Enough 
to Listen to Him Gently 
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POLITICAL CLAM- 

The Government Parties Are in the Right Bed, but the Wate:s Seem Too Deep 
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From Tokyo Puck 
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GATHERING 

for the Seiyukai and Kokuminto Men. Let Us Bet Which Will Gather Most 
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tant one — and the midwives, of whom there 
are more than 500 in the capital. So in- 
fluential are the latter that they have de- 
veloped in many cases into political bosses, 
and can deliver votes as easily as they 
might deliver a patient. As for the hair- 
dressers, they can make or mar a woman's 
beauty, and it is worth while to be in their 
good graces. A word from one of them 
is the proverbial word to the wise. 

The house-to-house canvass indulged in 
by such candidates as had the money to 
spend for professional vote-getters also 
offered a target for the cartoonist's pen. Of 
some of these "begging candidates" Tokyo 
Puck remarks quaintly: 

"I always know a good thing when I 
hear it. Yasugoro Sasaki of Kokuminto, 
and Ikuzo Okha are now in Yamaguchi 
campaigning for election. The other day 
at Toyoura District Okha caused the local 
people to boycott Sasaki in the matter of 
halls. Sasaki got mad like the wild Mon- 
goose that he is nicknamed, and finally 
brought out a big tent in which he held 
a meeting. He spoke for three hours with 
such eloquence that one of the audience 
afterwards made him a present of five-yen 
note to be added to his fund. I am sure 
he knew then for the first time in his life 
the real value of his speech and himself. 


Speaking of campaigning, the good people 
of the same prefecture have put up a placard 
on which is inscribed: ‘No beggars and 

election canvassers permitted within.' Well, 
I like the idea; canvassers are often crea- 
tures worse than beggars. 

"For our part, we have seen candidates 
more shameless than beggars. They go 
from door to door smiling, bowing and 
begging for votes. Beggars beg as a matter 
of profession, and no shame attaches them. 
But these candidates by right should wait 
to be asked to stand up as such. Instead 
they go about like slaves, making them- 
selves perfect strangers to dignity and self- 
respect. If that is not shamelessness, what 
is it? Sasaki Moko may be worth only 
five yen; but they come to him instead of 
his going to them, and in that respect he 
stands shoulders above the begging candi- 
dates.” 

The unusually large field of candidates 
was a direct challenge to the cartoonists. 
A cartoon in Osaka Puck, which w'ould be 
improved by better execution, shows a post- 
age-stamp map of the Land of Cherry 
Blossoms, every inch of which is overrun 
by the vote-seekers. No island is too small 
to accommodate at least one of them. In 
one of the channels a fish gasps with aston- 
ishment. The candidates chase hither and 



From Osaka Fuck 

Baron Goio Flying in His 200, 000- Yen Aeroplane over the Election Field 
The wing* of the aero are made to represent Japanese bank notes. 
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thither on foot, in automobiles, by airship, 
or by steamboat. They are all talking — as 
indicated by the “balloons" — with an effect 
of a Japanese sewing circle. “Corpses of 
politicians," remarks the author, “are going 
to be strewed all over the country.” 

Another cartoon represents the candidates 
in a huge sieve. Some are being winnowed 
out, while others are clinging for dear life 
to the rim. “There are so many husks 
among the candidates,” remarks the car- 
toonist, “that they require a thorough sift- 
ing in time." 

Another amusing cartoon pictures a sort 
of obstacle race among the candidates, with 
the flag of victory as the prize. There seems 
to be no start or finish to the race, but the 
recollection that the Japanese read from 
right to left may help in deciphering the 
picture. The contestants are seen leaping 
hurdles, scaling step-ladders, tunneling bar- 
rels, crawling through nets, and so on, 
while the caption reads: “See how every- 
body is running down himself in these 
days — a few of them to get the banner and 
be exhausted." 

How the candidates went fishing for votes 
is seen in a cartoon in Osaka Puck. Here 
the vote solicitor has his lines out. each 
one carrying a professional canvasser as 
bait. A ballot-box is slung from the neck 



From Manchocho 
The Stork and the Raven 


The Raven represents the Seiyukai part: the Crane 
represents the Government supporters, while the fish 
stands for the election. 



A Tokyo Cartoon 
of Count Okuma 


of the fisherman, and that his luck is not 
that of the average fisherman’s is indi- 
cated by a voter who conies via one of the 
lines to cast his ballot. 

The eagerness with which some of the 
candidates went forth is hit off by a cartoon 
in Jiji, which represents one of the hope- 
fuls as a bridegroom, powdering his nose 
before a mirror, while the picture of his 
inamorata hangs in the background. 

Campaign literature was issued in enor- 
mous amounts, while, to be strictly up-to- 
date, phonograph records of the candidates' 
speeches were made and sown broadcast. 
The phonograph figures in a number of 
cartoons. A cartoon in Osaka Puck shows 
Count Osaka firing his “heating apparatus" 
with campaign speeches. A sub-caption in- 
dicates that it is “no petty expense" to 
have the heating done with papers. 

Naturally the activities of the ladies gave 
the cartoonists something to work on. One 
satirical drawing shows “Mrs. llatoyama 
recommending her own son for a repre- 
sentative." The candidate’s mother, mak- 
ing a house-to-house canvass, presents a 
petition to a voter. That her action is not 
entirely voluntary, however, may be inferred 
from the fact that the son in question is 
seen hiding behind her, and urging her on 
to her duty. “Surely,” remarks the car- 
toonist, “this is the most trustworthy sort 
of recommendation in the world." 

That the presence in the lists of men of 
wealth made it the more difficult for candi- 
dates in ordinary circumstances to submit 
themselves was a fact that did not escape 
comment. A cartoon, rather cleverly de- 
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signed, represents Baron Goio in his 200,000 
yen aeroplane sailing over the election field. 
The wings of the airship are manufactured 
out of Japanese bank notes. Nor did Count 
Okuraa escape the imputation of spending 
more money than he should have done. 
Osaka Puck shows the "good old man” 
bribing his grandchild (Japan) with a 
dainty. The premier is shown handing a 
rose (election promises) to the young lady, 
who is not averse to the gift. Other pres- 
ents, shown in the background, include 
sandals, a parasol, a ring, a parrot, per- 
fume, and an obi. 

The unusual care on the part of the gov- 
ernment to eliminate the vote-buying scan- 
dal gave rise to a number of cartoons. One 
in a colloquial paper represents an open 
pocketbook as the jaws of some hideous 
monster. A prospective vote-seller recoils 
before it, and a warning caption reads: 
“You’ll get a bite if you touch the money.” 
Another cartoon shows a vote broker 
shrinking from his own reflection in an 
“octagon glass” — a favorite device of Japa- 
nese cartoonists. 

Prophetic cartoons were not lacking. 
For the most part they predicted victory 
for the government. Perhaps the best of 
these was a double-page cartoon in Tokyo 
Puck entitled “Political clam gathering.” 
Count Oyama in a boat is fishing for clams, 
and evidently having a good run of luck. 
The rival candidates are seen wading in 
deep water, and not getting many clams. 
“The government parties are in the right 
bed,” we are informed, “but the waters 
seem too deep for the Seiyukai and Koku- 
minto men. Let us bet which gathers 
most.” 

Manchocho has a cartoon based on the 
old fable of .dEsop. A raven (representing 
the government party) and a stork (the 
Seiyukai) are at a feast. As in the fable, 


the viands (a fish in this case, labeled “elec- 
tion”) are in a long-necked bottle, and it is 
apparent that the raven cannot get the 
fish. 

From an opposite viewpoint is the cartoon 
depicting Mr. Hara, leader of the opposi- 
tion, reflecting on the past grandeur of his 
family. The family portraits hang on the 
wall beside him, and he is represented as 
saying: “Every house goes down with the 
third generation. How true it is with my 
own party!” 

That it is the people, however, who rule, 
despite the influence of wealth and high 
position, is indicated in an Osaka Puck 
cartoon, the spirit of which is typically 
oriental. The common people of Japan are 
symbolized by a huge stone figure, like a 
colossal Buddha, before which the “gen- 
teeles” — the rich and titled candidates — 
stand uncovered and bowed down. 

By the side of a cartoon showing a monu- 
ment “erected by the benevolent Puck for 
the souls that have been punished for vio- 
lating the election law,” Osaka Puck prints 
the following: 

"The general election is ended with no 
considerable victory either in the govern- 
ment or in the opposition. The result must 
be unsatisfactory to the leaders of both 
parties. The only characteristic of this 
election is that the prison rooms are full of 
fools who have resorted to false means of 
soliciting votes, and failed to escape the 
keen eyes of the functionaries. No min- 
isters of any preceding cabinet have ever 
been so diligent in an election campaign as 
those of the present one, from the premier 
down. Some of them have really worked 
too hard. Especially Mr. Yukio Ozaki, the 
minister of justice. This gentleman made 
recommending speeches for those candi- 
dates who were to be arrested the very 
next morning by his own staff.” 



“You’ll get a bite if you touch the money!” 

A cartoon from a vernacular newspaper on the government'a strict control of the election. 
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War Acting as Stimulant 
for Trade 


“IT WILL always be a matter of sonic 
discussion,” says “The Nation's Busi- 
ness/' published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, "just how 
far a favorable balance of trade is evidence 
of sound business conditions, particularly in 
a country like the United States where, so 
far as more or less speculative figures can 
indicate it, our foreign trade is normally 
only such a small proportion of the total 
domestic business." 

In the increasing trade balance of the 
last few months, the country seems to have 
sensed a return to prosperity. The demands 
of war have kept some of our industries 
working overtime, and Bethlehem steel has 
gone skyrocketing in Wall street. 

Two events of importance to our foreign 
trade took place last month. A visiting del- 
egation of merchants and bankers from 
Cliina reached San Francisco for an ex- 
tended tour of the country. Later in the 
month the conference of American and 
Latin-American financiers was called to dis- 
cuss ways and means for bringing about 
closer commercial relations between the 
new-world continents. 

While the present strength of the United 
States, financially and industrially, is “very 
great," the Chicago Tribune thus warns us 
against painting our position in too lurid 
colors: 

“Many men on the exchanges and in the 
trade centers speak of the United States 
as ‘a creditor nation’ because of the favor 
able balances we have been piling up and 
the repurchase of our securities in recent 
months. Our floating indebtedness to 
Europe, it is said, w’as paid off soon after 
the turn came in October, and since then 
hundreds of millions have been placed to 
our credit. The excess now stands at 
$600.(XX).(XX), and at the end of the current 
fiscal year not less than a billion may repre- 
sent the total of the heavy monthly bal- 
ances in our favor. Since the invisible items 
that usually cut rather deeply into such bal- 
ances — tourist expenditures, immigrant 
loans and gifts, dividends and interest on 
foreign investments here, etc. — have for the 
time being either disappeared or suffered a 
drastic reduction, it is apparent that our 
role has changed. We are accommodating 
neutral countries and making advances and 
loans even to the belligerents, lienee, it 
is claimed, we are a creditor instead of a 
debtor nation now. 

"The conclusion does not follow. The 
most careful and competent students of 
finance and investments believe that last 
August old world investments here reached 
the total of six billions. On these billions 
we had to pay interest, rent, and dividends. 
Subtract a billion and we still owe Europe 
five billions. After the return of peace the 
invisible items just mentioned will reappear 
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on the ledger. Heavy exports will continue 
for months, no doubt, as the devastated 
countries will have to come to us for sup- 
plies of various kinds. Still, imports, too, 
will increase, and no extraordinary excess 
of exports is to be expected. Moreover. 
Europe is even now buying our securities, 
according to good observers, as well as 
selling them. 

"All things considered, it is far too early 
to assume that the United States has be- 
come or is in the way of soon becoming 
a creditor nation. What is true is that we 
have ‘emancipated’ ourselves to a consid- 
erable extent, have reduced our liabilities, 
have made loans that will bring us interest 
from various directions, and have made ex- 
cellent bargains in repurchasing our own 
securities at low prices.” 

That the present war-stimulated industry 
is only temporary, and will lead to a reac- 
tion soon after conditions become normal, 
is the belief of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
which says: 

“Much of the energy of the administra- 
tion at Washington is being devoted these 
days to spreading the information that busi- 
ness is increasing and that the outlook is 
bright. 

"So it is increasing — at least that portion 
of it that is interested in contracts with 
foreign governments. Tens of millions 
upon tens of millions, hundreds of millions 
upon hundreds of millions of dollars arc 
being expended in the United States. Ex- 
ports are mounting up in an astonishing 
way. The trade balance in favor of this 
country is growing rapidly. 

“In many ways the great war in Europe 
has had a disastrous effect all over the 
world. Here, in the United States, it has 
actually saved the manufacturing business 
from almost complete collapse. But for the 
war. which has kept down the imports of 
certain products, most plants w f ou!d be tot- 
tering along the brink of positive disaster. 
But for the war, numerous manufacturing 
interests that are now engaged in working 
to the limit of capacity to fill orders from 
the allied forces of Europe would be having 
a hard time of it. 

“In many a quarter there is prosperity. 
Take South Bethlehem, for instance, where 
the Schwab plant is expending huge sums 
in building additions. The demand upon it 
for w r ar material is beyond its power to 
supply. It is good business while it lasts. 
But how long is it going to last? 

“The war is responsible for the tremen- 
dous growth in exports — w'holly so. But 
with the dawn of peace — 

“It is fictitious trade — this >var traffic. 
That is to say, it is temporary. But while 
it is with us. business will increase. When 
it is finished, the country will be facing a 
very different situation.” 
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WAR-STIMULATED BUSINESS 



0. H. SOUTER. in Sydney Stock Bulletin 


John Bull: “I thought blood was thicker than water.” 

Unde Sam: "Sure, Johnny; but say! you never did have much idea how thick a 
dollar was.” 
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Italy at the Parting of 
the Ways 

A PRINCE, furthermore, becomes esteemed when he shows himself either a 
true friend or a real enemy; that is, when, regardless of circumstances, he 
declares himself for or against another. For if two of your neighboring poten- 
tates should come to war among themselves, either they are of such a character 
that, when either of them is defeated, you will have cause to fear the victor, or 
not. In either case, you are very apt to fall a prey to the winner — to the delight 
and satisfaction of the loser. 

And it usually happens that he who is not your friend will claim neutrality 
at your hands, while he who is your friend will ask armed intervention in his 
favor. Irresolute princes usually adopt neutrality as a means of avoiding imme- 
diate danger — and in the end are generally ruined. — MachiaveU in “The Prince.” 


T HESE words of Machiavclli, ringing 
down the centuries, strike with par- 
ticular aptness on the situation in 
Italy today. As the Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal reminds us, “the world has grown 
very weary of speculating what Italy is 
going to do, but it cannot forget w'hat Italy 
can do if she chooses to enter the war.” _ 
According to a remarkable interview 
with Col. Peppino Garibaldi, Italy will have 
become an active participant in the strug- 
gle before these words are read. May 15 
at the latest is the date, Colonel Garibaldi 
assures us, when Italy will attack Austria. 
Italy's program, he says, will be as follows: 
“Two campaigns will be started, simul- 
taneously, one against the Austrian Tyrol 
which will consist chiefly of artillery work 
and probably will be slow, and another 
along the coast from a point at the rear of 
Trieste, where fourteen classes of troops 
are already under arms. 

“In the first line 
of invaders against 
Austria there will be 
800,000 men against 
A u s t r i a ’s 200,000. 
who are now await- 
ing the attack. Our 
navy is far stronger 
than the Austrian 
navy and undoubt- 
edly will permit the 
movement of troops 
across the Adriatic 
for attacks else- 
where. 

“The entire cam- 
paign will be finished 
well before winter, 
and it is possible 
that there will be 
some exchange of 
troops between 
France and Italy 
after we begin our 
attack. 

“It is certain, at 
least, that the allies 
will try to penetrate 
Bavaria from the 
south, while the 
Italians will gladly 


help the French to push the Germans slowly 
back through Belgium. 

“Italy,” concludes Colonel Garibaldi, "has 
played the game honorably and squarely 
with Austria and Germany as well as with 
the other allied nations. It is employing 
no deception. Once the lost provinces are 
retaken the people will compel a continua- 
tion of the campaign until victory to all 
concerned is certain." 

Discussing editorially the Italian plan of 
campaign, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
says: 

"By concentrating her fleet at Pola, her 
naval base in the Adriatic, Austria is evi- 
dently preparing for an Italian attack by 
sea. Earlier in the war, this fleet was 
apparently bottled up in Pola by Brit- 
ish and French warships; at all events 
no offensive operations were credited to 
it, although some Italian coasting ves- 
sels were sunk by Austrian mines. 

Presumably the al- 
lied forces in these 
waters have been 
weakened by the 
withdrawal of some 
of its units for the 
attack on the Darda- 
nelles. This would 
be sound strategy, 
for the Allies have 
nothing to fear from 
Austria in that quar- 
ter. In the event of 
war with Italy the 
Austrian fleet would 
have its work cut 
out for it in the 
mere w r ork of de- 
fense. It is an ex- 
cellent fleet as far 
as it goes, thanks 
to Admiral Monte- 
cuccoli, and it has 
been maintained in 
a state of high 
efficiency; but it is 
not equal to the 
Italian fleet either 
in numbers or in 
f i g h t i n g pow'er. 
Pola might be a 



From Rasqulao 


THE HOUR OP INTERVENTION 

It Will Strike in Spite of All Effort* to Hold Back 
the Hands 
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IRELAND, in Columbus 
Dispatch 


hard nut for Italy 
to crack, hut it 
may be doubted if 
she would long be 
kept out of Trieste 
and Fiume. 

“Why Austria 
should anticipate 
an Italian invasion 
of the Trentino, 
however, it is not 
easy to understand. 
Everything in such 
a country is in 
favor of a defend- 
ing force, no mat- 
ter how small, and 


MORGAN, in Philadelphia 
Inquirer 

ivt iiu" s'l'i!", a, | 1 ' N ear jy Ready to Strike 

the Austrians could 
defend the Tren- 
tino from the Italians just as once 
the Tyroleans defended their moun- 
tain valleys from the Austrians." 

Something of the inner struggle of 
Italy can be glimpsed from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Rome corre- 
spondence to the London Daily Mail: 
“Now, at the parting of the ways 
between neutrality and war, men are 
shouting in the streets ‘Trieste,' books 
are flooding the market to prove that 
the hour of a greater Italy has come, 
that to remain inactive when war 
might link up all Italians in one king- 
dom is to betray the exiles and to ad- 
mit that Italy has forgotten her great 
words in the past. 

“How has the Government to an- 
swer this appeal? German diplomacy 
has been eagerly promising that if 
Italy remains quiet everything else 


will be added unto her. But doubt 
has been cast upon the honesty of 
these offers, and not less upon the 
ability of Germany to make good her 
word. People here are asking whether 
at the end of the war there will be 
anything of Germany left, and con- 
versely they ask what force could 
compel a victorious Germany to ful- 
fill her word of honour. 

“Still, there are some who fear the 
risks of war, and for these the spe- 
cious offerings of Germany have 
some attraction. The official Social- 
ists, in fact, would stand for peace if 
there were no bait at all dangling 
before them. The friends of 
Germany, who are largely synony- 
mous with the Clerical Party as 
distinct from the Vatican, naturally 


favour neutrality. 


And to all these 
must be added 
those who cannot 
see how Europe, 
after a successful 
war, can disregard 
all rival claims and 
satisfy Italy to the 
full. In the aggre- 
gate these make a 
very definite body 
of opinion with 
which a Govern- 
ment must deal 
adroitly. On the 
other hand it is 
asked how Italy 
willstandat the end 
of the war, isolated. 


Copyright. Philadelphia Inquirer Co. 
MORGAN, in Philadelphia Inquirer 

All Ready to Step In 
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CALCATINI, in Pasquino. Turin 

THE FUSE IS LIGHTED 

Salandra: "Neutrality, you are the next to go up in smoke." 
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McCUTCHEON, ia Chicago Triton 

WU1 He Take It Off? 


CHAPIN. In 
SI. Louis Republic 
Sister Roma's Knitting 
Socks for — 


••WITH ALL MY 
(NEIGHBORS) 

WORLDLY GOODS 
I THEE ENDOW" 

Ardent Wooer: “Fair 
von, be mine, und any- 
thing you vant vot does 
not belong to me is 
yours." 

the ally of no one, 
having taken no 
hand in the achieve- 
ment of European 
peace.” 

That the imme- 
diate action of Italy 
will hasten peace, 
and that Italy will 
have much to regret 
if she does not take 
advantage of the 
psychological moment, is the opinion of 
the Montreal Star, which says: 

“The temptation of Austria to con- 
clude a swift peace with the Allies must 
he considerable. And there are very 
good reasons why Germany should 
tacitly acquiesce. The Allies, on their 
part, would prefer, of course, to find 
themselves joined by Italy and Rou- 
mania, and thus given an early and 
complete victory which would enable 
them to dispose of the future of Austria 
on their own terms. Italy has all along 
had the first chance to move; and she 
undoubtedly still has it. If she will cast 
in her lot with the Allies today, there 
will be no peace written with Austria 
which does not satisfy her fullest na- 
tional aspirations. And if Roumania 
now takes her courage in her hands and 
moves, she, too, can be certain of Tran- 
sylvania. 

“But there is no guarantee that the 
Allies will keep this costly and murder- 
ous war going unnecessarily if Italy and 


Roumania still hesitate and Austria 
offers them peace. Having given Italy 
her fullest chance, they may come to 
terms with Vienna. Should Italy per- 
mit this to happen, she will regret it for 
many a long day. This is her great 
chance to round out the Italian King- 
dom. Affairs are in a state of flux 
today, and new maps are in the making. 
This is the time to push back unsatis- 
factory boundary lines; and Italy, Rou- 
mania and Greece should never miss 
their opportunities. They may not re- 
turn in a hurry; for Austro- Hungary, 
released from the Russian pressure on 
the north and cut free fom the fate of 
Germany, will still be a formidable de- 
fender of what territory is left her." 

“Italy’s future in 
the Mediterranean,” 
says the Toronto 
World, “appears to 
be bound up with 
Britain and France, 
the European coun- 
tries to which Italy 
is most closely 
drawn by both grati- 
t u d c and interest. 
The Italian Govern- 
ment has already 
given the allies valu- 
able aid by declining 
to join Germany in 
its campaign of ag- 
gression against the 
rights ana liberties 
of Europe.” 
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RAVEN-HILL, In Punch 

VICARIOUS GENEROSITY 

Kaiser: "Should you want some more feathers, I know a two-headed eagle.” 
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SIKGIO BRUNO, la Pasqulno. Turin 

BRITISH PHLEGM 

John Bull: "I can’t listen to you just now. 

Come back when I have recovered a little of the ex- 
penses of this war." 


Peace: "I’d better jump off. These stakes are 
too sharp." 



la Pasquino, Turla 

TRAGIC RIDE 

"Strange! Someone is holding the reins." 



From Pasquino. Turin 

JOHN BULL S WEAPON 

John Bull, to the German: "Take another notch 

in your belt. That’ll be your menu for the present'* 
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A Striking Ridgway Knight Cartoon 



"Brave France! You have my grateful and sisterly sympathy.” 

Mr. Knight, an American artist living in Paris, has contributed several striking cartoons to the Herald 
which have won international notice. Other samples of Mr. Knight’s work have appeared in recent 
editions of this msgasinc. 
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COSTANZA, in Pasquino 


“Thumbs down!** 


The neutral nationa, with President Wilson in the foreground, seated in the box at the arena, turn thumbs 
down as the British lion advances on Germany. 


UNCLE SAM’S REBUKE TO VON BERNSTORFF 

Replying to a German Lecture on Neutrality 


“fMPERTINENT** and “insulting" are 

| the modifiers most frequently used 
by the American press to characterize 
Germany’s affront in protesting through 
Ambassador von Bcrnstorff against our 
continued exportation of arms to the bel- 
ligerents. The act of the ambassador in 
making known the contents of the note be- 
fore its publication through the regular 
channels is interpreted in many quarters 
as a piece of impudence which should have 
caused him to sacrifice his post. 

President Wilson’s reply to the extraor- 
dinary note, on the other hand, is desig- 
nated as a dignified and scholarly product 
of literary and diplomatic craftsmanship. 
The president stated simply and in terms 
that could not be misunderstood, that the 
United States was well within its rights and 
that this country did not propose to depart 
from a policy approved by all canons of 
international law. “A stinging rebuke to 
Count von Bcrnstorff,” the note is de- 
scribed. 

German comment, as might have been 
expected, is bitter. A “Gott strafe Amer- 
ika” spirit seems to have arisen in the 
Fatherland, all because the United States 
refuses to depart from the straight and 


narrow path of absolute neutrality. The 
Taglische Rundschau of Berlin declares 
that “America takes all possible trouble 
over the ammunition requirements of our 
enemies, ostensibly from a love of neu- 
trality.” 

And this from “Aunty Voss,” as the 
Vossische Zeitung is familiarly called: 
“Washington should recognize that such 
an attitude on the part of America will not 
speedily be forgotten in Germany.” 

Commenting on the von Bernstorff mem- 
orandum, the Hamburger Nachrichtcn de- 
clares that “our foreign office has now 
found the right language against France, 
against England, and, without any sort of 
consideration, against the United States, 
too. It is time that a strong word went to 
Washington.” 

“It is hard to explain Count von Bern- 
storff’s diplomatic indiscretions,” says the 
New York Tribune, “except on the theory 
that he is trying to force this government 
to ask for his recall. The manner in which 
he gave out for publication the memoran- 
dum recently presented by him to Secre- 
tary Bryan was in itself an affront to the 
United States. Count von Bernstorff must 
have known that unless that document had 
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AMERICA'S NEUTRALITY 
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Toward Germany 
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ROGERS, in Rent York Herald 

Make Your Preparations Accordingly 

the approval of the foreign office in Berlin 
he was imperilling his status here by pre- 
paring and publishing it. 

“If it expressed his personal 
ideas only it was a bald attempt 
to array public opinion in this 
country against the neutrality pol- 
icy of the administration — an at- 
tempt which no administration 
could tolerate. That must have 
been evident to anybody with dip- 
lomatic experience. Yet in giving 
the memorandum to the press the 
German ambassador refrained from 
indicating that it was presented 
here under instructions from Ber- 
lin and left the public to infer that 
it was. and was intended to be. an 
appeal on his part from the Amer- 
ican government to the American 
people." 

The Philadelphia Inquirer also 
takes exception to Ambassador von 
BernstorfTs “lecture” in the fol- 
lowing: 

“The German Embassy has a 
perfect right to submit arguments 
to the Department of State, but 
the present document was written 
with the evident intention, not of 
converting the State Department, 
but of appealing to the people of 
the country. In doing so, it is 
distinctly unneutral. Its purpose tion. 


is to arouse animosities and stir 
up strife; to invite criticisms of the 
administration. It is not for am- 
bassadors to our shores to evoke 
such criticisms. The offense of 
Count von Bernstorff is great. It 
is difficult to sec how the admin- 
istration can condone it." 

The press in this country is 
unanimous in its verdict concern- 
ing the reply to the memorandum. 
Says the Washington Star: 

“As a whole the note, besides 
being a plain, emphatic and con- 
vincing statement of the American 
attitude of neutrality, is a consid- 
erately worded, though unmistak- 
able. rebuke for a diplomatic in- 
trusion w'hich this government 
elects at the present juncture of 
affairs to treat in a spirit of for- 
giveness and toleration. The note 
is a most admirable exhibition of 
dignity and patience, and further- 
more writes the neutrality policy 
of the government in words that 
cannot possibly be misunder- 
stood.” 

“The government of the United 
States," declares the New York 
World, “has not yielded one of its 
rights as a neutral. On the con- 
trary, it has maintained and will 
maintain every such right as 
against all belligerents. The gov- 
ernment of the United States will 
place no embargo upon arms, for such a 
course would be ‘an unjustifiable departure 
from neutrality.’ Finally, the government 


CAUTIOUS MR. WILSON 

Shall I tend cannon or pray for peace? That it the quet- 
1*11 do both, then I'm bound to be right" 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM (U. S. A.) 

"And when they saw the star, they went into the house and received guns, aircraft, 
and bombs in great number. And they gave of their treasure gold and great profits to 
the promised land.” 
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STARRETT. In New York Tribune 


"What a funny dove!” 
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HARDING, In Brooklyn Eag It 


The Scold 
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Rogers, la New York Herald 

Instructions from Berlin 

of the United States takes exception to the 
language of the Government of Germany, 
or its agents, which may be construed as 
‘impugning the good faith of the United 


entitled to conquer the allies be- 
cause Germany built ammunition 
factories and created reserves of 
ammunition. That doctrine is to 
be extended and applied to the 
conquest of the United States 
after Germany has conquered the 
allies with the help of an ammu- 
nition famine.” 

In view of all this ill feeling 
on the part of the Germans — an ill 
feeling which finds response also 
in the hearts of many German- 
Americans — President Wilson’s 

memorable speech on neutrality 
before the members of the Asso- 
ciated Press has special signifi- 
cance. 

“My interest in the neutrality 
of the United States," said the 
chief executive, “is not the petty 
desire to keep out of trouble. I 
have never looked for it, but I 
have always found it. I do not 
want to walk around trouble. If 
any man wants a scrap that is an 
interesting scrap and worth while, 
I am his man. I warn him that 
he is not going to draw me into 
the scrap for his advertisement, 
but if he is looking for trouble 
that is the trouble of men in gen- 
eral, and I can help him a little, 
why, then, I am in for it." 

“Admirable alike in form and 
spirit," is the expression of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger in approval of the 
President’s sentiments. 

“In a nation made up of so many races 


States.’ 

“Whatever misapprehension or 
folly may have inspired Count von 
Bernstorff’s memorandum, the 
answer it has received cannot fail 
to make a profound impression 
throughout the world. The gov- 
ernment of the United States 
speaks in this instance as true 
Americans would have it speak on 
all occasions — with dignity, with 
pride, with patience and with 
friendliness, but with firm faith in 
its independence, its rights, its 
power and the absolute rectitude 
of its conduct." . 

Canadian opinion is reflected in 
the Toronto Evening Telegram, 
which also sees a certain presump- 
tion in the German tone. Accord- 
ing to the Telegram: 

“Germany proposes that the 
United States shall reward the 
Teutonic nations for providing 
their armies with reserves and 
supplies of ammunition and cre- 
ating an industrial system which 
could continue these supplies. 
Germany invites the United States 
to assent to the doctrine which 
assumes that Teutonic nations are 



We Have at Least One Friend in Europe 
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ANOTHER THING THE WAR SHOWED UP 
The United States Melting Pot that wouldn’t Melt 
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it is inevitable that so fierce a struggle 
across the sea should be reflected in bitter 
differences of opinion here. It is that peril 
which the President would avoid by coun- 
seling us to think of America first — to let 
no ancestral strain, no former allegiance, 
obliterate our duty to our own land. Here 
he takes a statesmanlike view worthy of his 
position. Here he lays down the valid doc- 
trine of neutrality. Whatever criticism his 
olicy has aroused in some of its aspects, 
e has unquestionably followed it with a 
sincerity worthy of the high ideals he bids 
his countrymen contemplate.” 


The following growl, however, comes 
from our neighbor across the border, the 
Montreal Star. 

“Quite naturally President Wilson deems 
it wise to explain and defend this policy 
before his own people. Some of them have 
been stirred by accounts of Belgian out- 
rage — many of them, indeed, have gone 
down into their pockets to help feed the 
starving Belgians — and they wonder why it 
was that their government made no protest 
To such persons, doubtless, the President's 
address was directed.” 



RUDOLPH HERRMANN, in Die Musk tie, Vienna 

The Sirens 

The Allies ss Sirens, Trying to Rntice the Neutrals, Sweden. Italy, Rumania, and America. 
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SYKES. In Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


What’s the Use? 
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Paris Letter 

From Professor Knatschke, the “great German scientist,’* to his 
Friend, “Hansi” 


T HE following bit of satire on German efficiency is from the pen of the 
Alsatian cartoonist, “Hansi,” the author of “Mon Village,” for the writing 
of which book he was sentenced by a German court to a year’s imprisonment. 
He escaped from German custody just as the war broke out, and is now 
having his revenge by serving his country at the front. The complete title 
of the book from which this translation, made especially for Cartoons Maga- 
zine, is taken, is: 


PROFESSOR KNATSCHKE 

Selected Works of the Great German Scientist and His Daughter Elsa 
Collected and Illustrated by Hansi 

Faithfully Rendered into French by Dr. H. P. Colli, Paris Correspondent 
of the Pan-Germanist Review, “Die Westmarken” 



M Y DEAR HANSI: Following your 

repeated advice, 1 decided to spend 
my vacation this year with my friend, 
the Kechnungsrat * 

Lempke, at Baby- 
lon - on - Seine, or 
Paris. You expect 
me. of course, to re- 
late my impressions, 
but I must state first 
that both of us re- 
turned very much 
disappointed, and 
that the reputation 
of the metropolitan 
life of Paris, that, 
alas, even many 
Germans lead, is, to 
say the least, exag- 
gerated. 

We arrived at 
noon in the Seq- 
uan ** city, and 
luckily found just 
opposite the station 
(in French, Gare de 
l'Est, which is pro- 
nounced “Kardlast”) 
the restaurant that 
our friend, the di- 
rector of education 
at Kocnigsberg, had 
recommended. It i9 
called the Duval, 
and the host is a 
certain Bouillon 
(pronounced "Bu- 
jong”), perhaps a 
descendant of God- 
frey de Bouillon. 

We entered. The 


dining room was crowded; however, we 
found a small table where a Frenchman was 
already seated. While eating he was atten- 
tively reading a 
newspaper, and had 
before him a micro- 
scopically small bot- 
tle of red wine. 1 
introduced myself to 
him, saying, “My 
name is Knatschke. 
Lempke did the 
same and, wishing to 
air his knowledge of 
French, added with a 
courteous bow. 
“Conseiller de Cal- 
cul.” We naturally 
expected the French- 
man to return our 
courtesy, but in that 
we were soon disil- 
lusioned. He barely 
inclined his head, 
and continued t o 
read his paper. And 
that was the re- 
nowned French po- 
liteness. Thanks, 
awfully! 

A waitress brought 
the menu. Unlike 
other Parisicnnes, 
these maids aston- 
ished us by their 
sober and demure 
mien, as well as by 
their decent manner. 
I think I am not 
mistaken in believ- 
ing them to be nuns. 


Herr Professor Knatschke 


* Rechnuugarat, "Calculation councillor." Reehnunf also mean* "bill.” 
** Soquena. the Latin tana for Seine. 
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‘‘I hope, Wilhelmina, that you have riven up forever those horrible French fashions 
that deform the beautiful German figure. 

The Teuton depicted above by the Parisian caricaturist might easily be the prototype of Hansi's 

Professor Knatschke. 
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or charity sisters, expelled from the convents, and con- 
strained in modern France to make their living in this 

ray. 

But to return to the bill of fare. This contained such 
an endless number of dishes that it was almost impossible 
for a stranger to make a selection. Therefore, I simply 
indicated the first name on the list. The waitress brought 
us in three tiny olives, of which the stone appeared to be 
the principal constituent — and a still smaller lump of but- 
ter. It goes without saying that we had soon made this 
ridiculous doll-dish disappear. I pointed to the second 
article. She then brought us each a small sardine! That 
far from appeased our appetite, and I indicated the next 
dish. Presently we got one-eighth of a middle-sized 
herring. Now we really had had enough of these Lilli- 
putian courses; so the Rechnungsrat hit upon the happy 
idea of pointing to what our neighbor was eating (it 
seemed to be a little piece of veal). The waitress then 
said “essgalopp,” and brought us what we wished. It is 
not without reason that the French call such a diminutive 
chop an “essgalopp.” * In the twinkling of an eye the chop 
had disappeared, for it compared as little with the shoul- 
der of veal one is served with at our “Stammkneipe” in 
Koenigsberg, as our Schlossbcrg with Gaurisankar. 
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In the meantime our neighbor had fin- 
ished his meal, and as he rose from the 
table, wc addressed to him in the manner 
of well-bred gentlemen, a friendly “Repas,” 
which means “Mahlzeit” * (meal). Again a 
slight nod, but that was all. Let nobody 
speak to me of French politeness again. 

We did not see the host, Mr. Bouillon, 
to whom we could have wished to convey 
the compliments of the Councillor of Edu- 
cation, who had told us about his fine estab- 
lishment. We accordingly asked for the 
bill, which was pretty heavy, considering 
the scantiness of the fare. After paying we 
directed our steps, tracing our way by a 
map of the city, to the principal curiosity 
of Paris, the Louvre (pronounced “Luwer”)- 


The Louvre, as everybody knows, con- 
sists of two parts, which I shall designate 
as A and B, separated by a street. In part 
A everything is for sale,** even to the art 
bronzes and the beautiful pictures that are 
to be seen on the main floor, and which are 
treated in the manner of the pretty chromo- 
lithographs which one may admire in any 
German home. This part of the Louvre re- 
sembles the emporium of Tictz at Berlin, 
but wc missed those savory sandwiches — 
cheese and "Blutwurst" — on which we so 
often regaled ourselves at home, and which 
cost only ten pfennigs. 

In part B is kept the treasure of the 
French state, the crown jewels, which are 
inclosed in a glass case and constantly 


• Sole bjr French translator : The French are evidently not familiar with this common German courtesy, sometimes 
expressed by •'Prosit Mahlzeit." meaning "May the meal benefit you.” which Implies not only the typical German politeness, 
but also their deeply religious spirit; for the phrase which the flighty French tranalale, "Much good may it do you." really 
means "May your meal be blessed." 

•• Note by English translator: Herr the good professor mistakes the great department store, “Magnslns du Louvre.” for 

part of the Pal ala du Louvre. 
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They Sell Shocking Postcards 


guarded by a high officer of the navy. It 
almost broke our hearts to think that these 
same jewels might have been in our posses- 
sion, and that they might have enriched the 
arsenal at Berlin as a trophy of victory, or 
produced by their sale the price of a first 
line battleship. Besides there are a lot of 
old statues and pictures which Napoleon 
looted from countries that were 
once their rightful owners. 

Despite the wealth of France, 
however, not one of the works in 
the Louvre collection has been re- 
stored. From this point of view, 
the collection can stand no com- 
parison with that of the Berlin gal- 
lery, where all the paintings have 
been rejuvenated in the most bril- 
liant and enlightened manner. You 
recollect, for instance, how the 
backgrounds of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites have been regilded. Of the 
modern great masters, Boecklin 
and Hans Thoma, the Louvre has 
none! On the ground floor in a 
small alcove is to be seen the 
famous Venus de Milo. Everybody 
knows that for many years this 
work of art has lacked arms; never- 
theless, no attempt seems to have 
been made to complete it, though 
any German professor of art his- 
tory could tell off-hand how it 
should be done. And what an 
astonishing aspect would it not 
take on if a Bodo Ebhard (who re- 
stored so happily the Koenigsberg 
castle) could be persuaded to re- 
new itl 


After having thus finished that 
part of our trip devoted to the 
study of art, we crossed the Seine 
to the student district, the Quartier 
Latin (pronounced “Kartierla- 
tang”). The students appear rather 
tired of the Bohemian life they lead 
constantly; they are generally ac- 
companied by girls, and they spend 
their time drinking or playing cards 
in the cafes. Of the youthful, re- 
ligious, yet gay, spirit of our own 
students’ societies there is no trace. 

Then, as we wished to study 
Parisian life at its very source, we 
took a stroll on the boulevards 
(pronounced "Bulwarts"). Not to 
be too out of touch with Parisian 
fashion the Rechnungsrat pur- 
chased a “cylinder” hat of the lat- 
est style, which imparted perfectly 
to him the air of a veritable bou- 
levardier. As for myself, I could 
not make up my mind to sacrifice 
my green felt hat to non-German 
convention. 

The first impression of the 
famous boulevards was one that 
every true German naturally 
would experience — that of fabulous 
disorder. There one finds columns 
placarded with advertising matter and play 
hills, kiosks, news stands, and flower stalls 
pell-mell, one after another along the side- 
walks. The pedestrians are allowed to walk 
on cither side of the street, right or left; 
in short, the Parisians do not seem to have 
the slightest idea of what “Verboten” 
means. 



The Crown Jewels are Guarded by a Naval Officer 

The professor mistakes the watchman's chapeau for an 
admiral's cocked hat. 
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We seated our- 
selves in front of a 
caf£, chairs being 
placed on the side- 
walk, and here we 
learned the abomi- 
nable manner in 
which beer is served 
in Paris. I shall 
treat of this subject 
more exhaustively 
later. 

From this point 
we could observe at 
ease Parisian street 
life. I must admit 
that my impressions 
of the French army 
were not strength- 
ened when we saw 
one of those soldiers 
called Zouaves. A 
sort of red fez was 
perched on the back 
of his head. His 
vest was open be- 
cause all the buttons 
were missing. His 
hands buried in the 
pockets of his ample 
trousers, he ambled 
carelessly along, 
smoking a cigarette, 
a spectacle almost 
unimaginable in our 
eyes, accustomed to 
the rigid correctness 
of the German sol- 
diers. 

The boulevard is 
also peopled by great numbers of peddlers 
(also called Apaches), most of whom have 
learned to speak German and English in 
order to impose on foreigners. They sell 
newspapers and shocking post cards. (I 
purchased a few of the latter in order to 
show my friends at Koenigsberg proof of 
the immorality to which the French have 
fallen.) 


Besides soldiers 
and Apaches { we saw 
many Parisiennes. 
Most of them are of 
the demi-monde, 
small, lean, pale, and 
attired in an ex- 
traordinarily i m - 
practical manner. 
Absorbed entirely in 
their passion for 
“Vanity Fair,” they 
are in striking con- 
trast with the noble 
German matron. 

Meanwhile night 
had fallen. The 
Rcchnungsrat had 
bought a book in 
German, “Paris by 
Night,” and we de- 
cided, with this as 
our guide, to visit in 
alphabetical order, 
or (which might be 
more practical) in 
numerical order, the 
places mentioned 
therein. However, 
we had proceeded 
only a short dis- 
tance, when we en- 
countered something 
absolutely unheard- 
o f. A “Backfisch” 
barely out of 
school! She wore 
long pigtails, and 
trailed a toy balloon. 
As she passed us. 
accompanied by a dowager, she glanced 
mischievously at us. Naturally the Rech- 
nungsrat was indignant, but as he insisted 
that it would be necessaary to study this 
case at first hand, I had all I could do to 
persuade him not to follow her. 

After this incident the Rechnungsrat kept 
arguing that we really must make a prac- 
tical study of Parisian life; so when an- 
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other coquette smiled at us, he introduced himself, and 
offered to accompany her. She consented with but little 
ceremony, and led him to a resort of rather shady appear- 
ance on a side street. While awaiting him, I entered a small 
shop connected with the bar-room, on a quest for picture 
'post cards. What was my astonishment when a moment 
later I beheld the young lady first mentioned, surrounded 
by a very mixed company, and seated at a table with an 
Apache, smoking a cigarette, and sipping the French poison, 
absinthe! 

Wc went then to a place called “Tabarang.” It is a dance 
hall of the lowest order. Eight women danced a can-can 
in a manner most offensive to our moral sense. After the 
dance they mingled with the spectators. One of them ad- 
dressed herself to us in German. She was a Viennese. How 
a short sojourn in Paris had sufficed to degrade her utterly! 

We visited a number of other establishments, realizing 
that Paris night life is very expensive. Here 20 centimes 
for a programme; there a 10-centime tip; and everywhere, 
the Rechnungsrat, who had charge of the purse, was obliged 
to change a five-franc piece. Always we found the same de- 
pravity, and the same exorbitant price for beer. And such 
beer! It is served in little bowl-shaped glasses no larger than 
a tulip, and tor this miserably small potion the Parisian host 
exacts a toll of 32 pfennigs, to which should be added as much 
aeain for the tip. Instead of the hearty “Prosit Gesundheit” 
of the waiter at our “Stammtisch,” the garcon says only 
“Here y* are” (Voila). It goes without saying that we could 
not long endure that kind of service. Early in the morning 
wc boarded a train for the Fatherland. 




Seated at a Table with an Apache 



G REAT interest lias naturally been 
excited in America over the threat- 
ened blockade of Germany by the 
Allied Fleets and many criticisms have 
been directed against the Governments 
responsible for this policy. This is most 
natural and legiti- 
mate. The Order in 
Council affects both 
neutral interests and 
international 1 a w. 

And the United 
States of America — 
the greatest of all 
neutrals and a leader 
of reform in inter- 
national procedure — 
has a double interest 
in the discussion. % 

Let me say before 
I go further that I 
am in no sense per- 
sonally responsible 
for the policy which 
has been adopted. I 
was not consulted 
upon it, and I view 
with the greatest 
dislike any course 
which seems in the 
smallest degree to 
violate the rules of 
international war- 
fare. But those who 
will consent to con- 
sider the present 
case on its merits 
will, I think, be per- 
suaded that the policy of the Allies has a 
conclusive moral justification. 

Whether such a policy be, or be not, in 
harmony with the accepted rules of inter- 
national law is a point to which I shall 
refer in a moment. But this at least may 
be said in its favour. It cannot cause the 
death of a single innocent civilian; it can- 
not destroy neutral lives and neutral prop- 
erty without legal process; it cannot inflict 
injury upon neutral commerce comparable 
in character or extent to that which would 
be produced by a blockade whose legality 
was beyond question. 

But this contention, however true, is in 
the eyes of some critics quite immaterial. 
Law (they say) is law. Those who break 
it are guilty of a wrong which does not be- 
come a right because others have broken 
it in a manner yet more deserving of con- 
demnation. The German practice may be 
brutal to belligerents and reckless towards 
neutrals; the British practice may be care- 
ful of human life and tender towards the 
interests of non-combatants. No matter. 
Neither can find justification in the accepted 


rules of war; both, therefore, fall under 
the same condemnation. 

But such a mode of reasoning applies the 
most rigid technical standards in a case 
where technical standards must be used 
with caution. It appeals to the letter of 
international 1 a w, 
but it ignores the 
spirit. 

What, in the eyes 
of the objector, is 
the defect of the 
British Order in 
Council? It is that 
t h e blockade o f 
whic h notice is 
there given does not 
possess all the char- 
acteristics of a 
blockade as defined 
in authoritative text- 
books; and that, in 
particular, it vio- 
lates the rule which 
forbids “discrimina- 
tion" in favour of 
one neutral as 
against another. 

Now the object , 
of this rule seems 
clear. It is designed 
to prevent the 
blockading Power 
using its privileges 
in order to mete out 
different treatment 
to different coun- 
tries — as, for in- 
stance, by letting ships of one nationality 
pass the blockading cordon while it cap- 
tures the ships of another. Such a pro- 
cedure is, on the face of it, unfair. It could 
have no object but to assist the trade of 
one neutral as against the trade of another, 
and arbitrarily to redistribute the burden 
which the war unhappily inflicts on neu- 
trals as well as on belligerents. 

Now' I submit that if there be "discrimi- 
nation” inflicted by the British blockade it 
is not discrimination of this kind. It does, 
no doubt, leave the German trade with 
Sweden and Norway in the same position 
as the German trade with Holland and Den- 
mark; and in a different position from the 
German trade with America or Africa. But 
the "discrimination” (if it is to be so de- 
scribed) is not the result of a deliberate 
policy but of a geographical accident. It is 
not due to any desire to favour Scandi- 
navian exporters as compared with Amer- 
ican exporters; and in practice it will have 
no such effect. They are not, nor to any 
important extent can thev be, competing 
rivals in the German market. 

••7 
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blockade but with problems of international 
morality. There are German thinkers of dis- 
tinction who deny that any such morality 
exists; but this, happily, is not a doctrine which 
has any chance of acceptance among English- 
speaking peoples. What then does interna- 
tional morality require of one belligerent when 
the other belligerent tramples international 
law in the dust? 

To some persons the answer to this ques- 
tion seems easy. Why, they ask, should the 
crime of one party modify the policy of the 
other? International rules should be obeyed 


by both sides, but their repudiation by one 
side leaves the obligation of the other unim- 
paired. 


SERGIO BRUNO, ia Pasquino 


UNCLE SAM 
THREATENS 


“I'll make you see stars.' 


RUDOLPH HERRMANN, ia 
Die Muskele 


WILSONS ULTIMATUM 
TO ENGI.AND 
‘If you do that again. I'll — I'll 
— send another note." 


If any man be in 
doubt whether this 
point be technical 
or substantial, let 
him weigh the fol- 
lowing considera- 
tions: — The rule 
against discrimina- 
tion was devised 
(as we have seen) 
in the interests of 
neutrals. But which 
is best for neutrals 
— that there should 
be a blockade con- 
ducted in the ordinary way, or that there 
should be a blockade of the new pattern 
described in the Order of Council? The 
latter may indeed ignore the Baltic and 
treat Scandinavia as if, like Holland, it 
were divided from Germany only by a land 
frontier. But while the discrimination so 
produced can inflict no substantial injury on 
any neutral, the blockade to which it is due, 
unlike its more orthodox predecessors, for- 
bids the capture either of neutral shipping 
or neutral goods (other than contraband of 
war) and so relieves the neutral importer 
of his most serious anxieties. 

But after all it is the equity of the Allied 
case rather than the law which mainly 
interests the thinking public in America 
and elsewhere. The question which presses 
most insistently for an answer is not 
directly connected with legal definitions of 


Such an answer, however, confounds inter- 
national morality with international law . and. 
though doubtless the two are closely related 
they are not identical. 
The obligation of the 
first is absolute, that 
of the second is condi- 
tional, and one of iti 
conditions is reciproc- 
ity. 

If any feel inclined 
to quarrel with the 
word “conditional” let 
them consider what 
would happen if ordi- 
nary law were deprived 
of all its sanctions; if 
the State lost all power 
to enforce obligations, 
to protect the innocent, 


PUCCI, ia Patquino 


THE TRAP 


Germania: "Hunger will to reduce me that I can 
pats through the bara." 
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THE REPLY OF THE NEUTRALS 
"Careful, Wilhelm, or you may paaa (away) yourself." 
8ifn of submarine roads: "Nona mar paaa hara.” 
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A GREAT NAVAL TRIUMPH 

German Submarine Officer: "This ought to make them jealous in the sister service. 
Belgium saw nothing better than this.” 

According to the English press. German submarine officers jeered at the struggling victims of the Falaba- 
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or to punish the guilty. A community so 
situated might prosper so long as there was 
a general agreement to obey the laws and 
the agreement were maintained. But if the 
criminals broke it whenever it suited them, 
ought the innocent tamely to submit? 
Ought they to entrust their security to 
police who could afford no protection, and 
to courts which could inflict no penalties? 


duties as well as privileges, and if they 
cannot enforce the law on those who violate 
both its spirit and its letter let them not 
make haste to criticise belligerents who 
may thereby be compelled in self-defense 
to violate its letter while carefully regard- 
ing its spirit. 

For otherwise the injury to the future 
development of international law may be 



Ought 
they, 
in short, 
to behave 
precisely 
a s t he y 
would if so- 
c i a 1 condi- 
tions were 
normal? Few, I 
believe, would 
think so. 

Now the relation 
between States under 
international law most 
closely resembles the 
relation between i n d i- 
viduals in such a com- 
munity as I have de- 
scribed. International law 
has no sanctions; no penal- 
ties are inflicted on those 
who violate its rules, and if a 
State makes use of forbidden 
weapons the neutrals, who blame 
its policy, do nothing to protect 
its victims. Nor is this surprising. 

In the present unorganised condition 
of international relations it could not 
well be otherwise. But let them re- 
member that impotence, like power, has 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 

John Bull: “ 'Hangen und Bangen in achwebender Pein’ (hanging in painful sus- 
pense). No one but a German poet could have composed that.” 
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CHURCHILL’S RUSE DE GUERRE 


TH. HEINE, in Simplidssimus 


Britannia: “I don't feel like taking a bath in this ragged dress.'* 

Churchill: "Don’t worry, Mrs. Britannia, just grab anything you see that looks 

better." 


One of the numeroua German cartoons on the British use of the American colors. 
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serious indeed. If the rules of warfare are 
to bind one belligerent and leave the other 
free, they cease to mitigate suffering, they 
only load the dice in favour of the un- 
scrupulous; and those countries will most 
readily agree to changes in the law of 
nations who do not mean to be bound by 
them. 

But though, as I think, international law 
can hardly be literally obeyed, unless both 
sides are prepared to obey it, we must not 
conclude that the absence of reciprocity 
justifies the injured party in acting as if 
international law and international morality 
had thereby been abrogated. This would 
be a monstrous doctrine. The Germans, 
who began the war by tearing up a treaty, 
continued it by indicting the worst horrors 
of war upon a people they had sworn to 
defend. Could we therefore argue that 
because the obligations of international law 
are reciprocal, the Allies, when the oppor- 
tunity occurs, would be justified in plunder- 
ing private property, shooting innocent 
civilians, outraging women, and wantonly 
destroying works of art? Could they 
rightly do to Germany all that Germany 
has done to Belgium? 

Assuredly not. I preach no such doc- 
trine. These things were brutal and bar- 
barous before the law of nations took for- 
mal shape; they would remain brutal and 
barbarous if the law of nations fell into 
desuetude. Germany would indeed have no 
right to complain of retaliation in kind; 


but this would not justify us in descending 
to her level. 

The policy which I am defending has no 
resemblance to this. It violates no deep 
ethical instincts; it is in harmony with the 
spirit of international law; it is more re- 
gardful of neutral interests than the ac- 
cepted rules of blockades; nor is the injury 
which it is designed to indict on the enemy 
of a different character from that indicted 
by an ordinary blockade. And, lastly, it 
is a reply to an attack which is not only 
illegal but immoral; and if some reply be 
legitimate and necessary, can a better one 
be devised? 


Kaiser Wilhelm still insists on giving the 
laugh to that "Rule Britannia” stuff. — Port- 
land Telegram. 


The difficulty with a war zone is that it 
cannot easily be policed jn a manner that 
offers protection to the innocent traveler.— 
Washington Star. 


Recruiting officers are trying to explain 
why St. John’s, Newfoundland, broke all 
recruiting records with an average of one 
volunteer for every twenty-five of popula- 
tion. The answer is easy for any one who 
has been there. The natives are so anxious 
to get somewhere else that they arc glad 
to go even to war. — Indianapolis Star. 
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MAC KINNEY, in Cape Times, Cape Town, S. A. 


Eagle (ducking): “Look here, Mr. President, this has got to stop. I’m beginning 
to look ridiculous. If I take any more, I’ll have no dignity left.” 
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VINCENT, In Sydney Bulletin 


A WARNING FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Wood-not-row Wilson: “If you sink too many of my ships. I’ll — ” 

Wilhelm: “Veil, vat vill you do? Gif me a hiding?” 

W. W.: "No, but I’ll become very distant in my manner, and won’t remember your 
next birthday.” 
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HAL EYRE, In Sydney Telegraph 


President Wilson (as Admiral Von Tirpitz carries home the trophies): “I have a 
suspicion that this guy s going to make me feel real peeved. I really must send him 
another note." * 
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D. H. SOUTER, In Sydney Slock Bulletin 



Britain: "Look me straight in the face, Sam, and say if you are playing the game.' 
Uncle Sam protests at the seizure of American ships by Great Britain. 



Translated from the German of K. Walther for Cartoons Magazine 


B ISMARCK first entered politics in 
1847, when he went as deputy-repre- 
sentative to the Prussian Landtag. 
From the beginning he was a strong royal- 
ist, and would have nothing of the rights 
of the people. He fought for his ideals as 
the Hotspur of the Ultraconservatives, and 
always spoke contemptuously of the Liberals. 
Soon many of his overbearing, but original, 
epigrams began to make the rounds of the 
press, offering welcome material to the 
comic journals. Their artists followed him 
about faithfully from that time through his 
long and eventful career, even to his death 
at Friedrichsruh, where upon his retire- 
ment in 1890, he 
spent his “otium 
cum dignitate,” 
but not with 
peace of mind. 

The cartoons 
reproduced 
herewith mostly 
represent the 
period before 
the Franco- 
Prussian war, 
not only be- 
cause pictorial 
attacks on “the 
best hated 
statesman in the 
world” were 
then wittier, 
more bitter and 
relentless than 
they became 
later, when even 
his enemies 
could not with- 
hold their ad- 
miration, but 
also because 
there was be- 
fore the 70s, 
with the excep- 
tion of Kladde- 
radatsch, hardly 
a German comic 
journal of a n y 
note. 

When in 1848 
the “crazy Bis- 


marck” had been proposed to King Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IV as one of his ministers, 
the monarch made a marginal note on the 
document, reading, “Red reactionary; sniffs 
the air for blood; perhaps available later.” 
A year later the first Bismarck cartoon ap- 
peared in Kladderadatsch (Nov. 4, 1849). 
In this cartoon, which bore the legend, 
“The New Peter of Amiens and the Cru- 
saders,” and which was aimed at the re- 
actionaries in general, Bismarck is repre- 
sented as the type of German “junkerdom,” 
and appears in a group of other party 
leaders, among whom may be mentioned 
the editor of Kreuzzeitung as Don Quixote. 

The figure to 
the left is Bis- 
marck, clad in 
armor, and car- 
rying in one 
hand the knout 
(referring to a 
violent speech 
of his against 
the Liberals) 
and in the other 
hand his family 
tree. The armor 
is meant to 
represent the 
shell of a cray- 
fish, and the in- 
teresting fea- 
ture of the car- 
toon is that the 
feelers of the 
crustacean* 
which extend 
from the hel- 
met, seem to 
foreshadow the 
three solitary 
hairs which 
with almost un- 
failing regular- 
ity crowned the 
iron chancellor's 
bald head in 
later carica- 
tures. 

From 1851, 
when he first 
repre s ented 
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From Frankfurter Lanttrne, 1863 

The French Cock Running Away with the “New Bluecher" 
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BISMARCK IN CARICATURE 




other, under the caption “The New 
Bluecher,” represents the French 
cock as running away with Bis- 
marck. “Look at the new 
Bluecher,” reads the caption; "a 
French cock has run away with 
the great Bismarck.” 

Again in the Lanterne, Bismarck 
is portrayed as a county-fair jug- 
gler. A verse accompanying the 
cartoon reads to # the effect that 
"lie is a great conjurer; he can put 
the whole world in his mouth, but 
in the end, no matter how he talks, 
his courage fails him.” 

Besides the Lanterne, the leading 
papers in the polemic against Bis- 
marck at this time were Punsch, 
published in Munich from 1848 to 
1871, and resuscitated for a short 
time in 1875; and Eulcnspiegel, a 
Stuttgart publication, now extinct. 
The latter, representing Bismarck 
as being entirely misled by Louis 
Napoleon, pictured him as a sleep- 
walker on the edge of a roof, while 
the French prince and his sympa 
timers arc standing in the street 
below, fully armed, Napoleon say- 
ing, “Quiet, comrades; when ne 
comes to the edge, you, old Swede, 
cry ‘a has la Prusse!' and then he 
The Political Egg Dance will fall on our bayonets.” 

Bismarck is again shown as the 
Prussia in the German Bundestag, dates his puppet of Napoleon in Eulcnspiegel,^ under 
transformation from a narrow junker to a the heading, “HE and His Scholars. Bis- 
far-seeing statesman, whose aim it 
became to establish Prussia at the 
head of a united Germany. His 
first experience with international 
politics came with his appointment 
as ambassador to Russia, in 1859, 
and to France in 1862. The French 
post he left in the same year to be- 
come, in September, prime minister 
of Prussia under Wilhelm I. His 
reception at the hands of the 
House of Representatives was any- 
thing but cordial. One . member 
referred to him as a tight-rope 
walker and a Don Quixote; an- 
other remarked of him: “Bismarck 
— that means a coup d’etat,” and 
the diet for three years refused to 
vote the budget. 

The Frankfurter Lanterne, a 
comic journal published from 1862 
to 1866, particularly gave voice to 
the quite general conviction that 
Bismarck was a disciple of Napo- 
leon III. Two cartoons from this 
paper express this conviction. In 
one, Bismarck, as ambassador, 
takes leave of Emperor Napoleon, 
who says to him: “You po, Count 
Bismarck; now make use in Prussia 
of what you have learned here; there 
you may perhaps repeat in October 
what I did in December.” The 


From Frankfurter Lanterne, 

PERSECUTED INNOCENCE 
"They won’t let us remain at the head of our claaa.” 
Bismarck and King Wilhelm of Prussia. 
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Jugend’a Cartoon of Biamarck on the Occasion of the Centennial of His Birth 
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inarck, having muzzled the press, stands 
with a whip in his hand, and is crowned 
with a laurel wreath by “the little reaction- 
ary," while in the sky above, Napoleon 
seems to be directing the proceedings. The 
legend reads: “From High Olympus was the 
Glory and the Gift of Silence Given Us." 

The even more bitter conflict on the ques- 
tion of representation is referred to in 
Punsch (March 1, 1863) and in Eulenspiegel 
(Feb. 14, 1863). In the former, Bismarck, 
as Death with his scythe (the Upper 
House) upbraids the dying “Constitution" 
for not having taken his medicine, “Blood 
and Iron" and “Navy Organization.” The 
patient holds in her hand “The King’s Re- 
ply” (denial of extended suffrage), and the 
following conversation takes place: 

The Dying: “Oh, this deadly wound! 

And yet he had sworn me faith.” 
Bismarck: “Well, blame yourself. Why 
didn’t you take my prescription?" 


Along the same line is Eulenspiegel’s car- 
toon in which Bismarck, as coachman, 
drives the king in his state carriage at a 
gallop, and, turning the corner, collides 
with the curbstone (Constitution) at the 
corner of the government building. The 
text reads: “Voice from the coach: ‘Keep 
to the right, Johannj keep to the right.’ 
Constitutional Life-Coachman: ‘Just as 

Your Majesty orders!”’ which, evidently, 
he docs not do. 

Bismarck’s scheme of making Prussia the 
dominant power in Germany is referred to 
in a cartoon in the Lantcrnc, under the 
head “Persecuted Innocence,” in which the 
chancellor and the king are represented as 
schoolboys crying. 

“The Political Egg Dance" in the same 
journal depicts Bismarck’s skill in foiling 
the efforts of reformers, while giving empty 
promises. The eggs are inscribed “Election, 
Rights, Reform, Constitution, Law, Free 



Fiom Kladderadatsch, Not. 4, 1449 


The New Peter of Amiens and His Crusaders 
Here Bismarck (on the left) appears for the first time in caricature. The tentacles rising from his crayfish 
armor seem to foreshadow the three famous haira. 
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From Schalk, 1371 


Our Victory-Drunk Cousin* acroaa the Channel 
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From Punsch. 186 7 

Cupid Torturing Psyche 


Press, and Social Liberty.” The caption 
reads, “Bismarck considers the political egg 
dance a very necessary thing; he imagines 
he can keep them all whole, and that is easy, 
as you sec, as long as he goes around every 
right.” 

After Prussia and Austria in alliance had 
taken Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark 
(in 1864), the Lanterne pictured Bismarck 
and his Austrian colleague as tailors sewing 
the new territory to the German fabric. 
The disagreement between Prussia and 
Austria as to the status of the newly ac- 
quired possessions is visualized in a cartoon 
in Punsch (1866). Prussia, in the guise of 
Bismarck, being represented as visiting the 
ally at Kiel, and the following conversation 
resulting: 

Austria: “Well met, comrade. What can 
I do for you?” 

Prussia: “Oh, I just wanted to know how 
long you are going to stay here.” 

Austria: “Why?” 

Prussia: “Well, I'd like to stop here 

myself.” 

Austria: “By no means.” 

Prussia: “You get quite excited. What’s 
the matter?” 

Austria: “By no means, I say; and you d 
better look out, or your own dog might 
bite you.” 

The collar on the dog was labeled, Pro- 
gressive party.” 

Following the Schleswig-Holstein occu- 
pation, and just after the preliminary peace 
conference had been concluded with Den- 
mark, in which, however, nothing had been 


said about the future state of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Punsch depicted Bismarck as try- 
ing to inveigle Austria into an agreement of 
joint annexation of the provinces. The car- 
toon is entitled: “Love Affair of an Old 

Monarchy,” and the conversation goes like 
this: 

Junker: “Oh, let us become more 

friendly.” 

She: “But the moon!” (The moon repre- 
sents the German confederation, of which 
Austria was the head.) 

Junker: “Never mind the moon; in the 
first place we are in the shadow (Annexa- 
tion grove), and furthermore, the moon is 
waning. Do not part from me, dear friend, 
no matter where I go.” 

She: “But it isn’t proper.” 

Junker (sotto voce): “She always says 

it isn’t proper, but she’ll go with me just 
the same.” 

The impending trouble with Austria over 
the disposition of these provinces is again 
referred to in Punsch in a cartoon showing 
Prussia (Bismarck) claiming Schleswig- 
Holstein for herself, and by the Frankfurter 
Lanterne, which delineates Bismarck as a 
fox preaching to the geese, symbolical of 
the South German states, the advantages of 
electing a new Bundestag, over which, of 
course, Prussia was to rule supreme. 



From Eultnspitgel. 1563 

The Sleep Walker 
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At the close of the Prusso-Austrian war, 
the French peril, or rather, Bismarck’s in- 
tention to bring about a clash with France, 
is satirized in Punsch (October, 1866) in a 
cartoon showing Bismarck and King Wil- 
helm reaping the harvest of their successful 
schemes, the former saying to the king: 
“Let us hurry and bring in the harvest; we 
have no time to lose. That cloud over there 
does not please me, and the half moon 
seems to be entering an unpropitious quar- 
ter. There is more grain ripe, but we shall 
have to let that wait." Another Punsch 
cartoon presents Bismarck as Cupid tor- 
menting Psyche (Napoleon) by the flame 
of Prussia's success against Austria. 

It is to be noted that nearly all the car- 
toons above referred to appeared in South 
German periodicals. Kladderadatsch, how- 
ever, also had been strongly opposed to the 
iron chancellor, but only in so far as con- 
cerned his reactionary inner politics of Prus- 
sia. This opposition ceased after the suc- 


cessful Danish war, and the Frankfurter 
Lanterne cartooned Kladderadatsch as Bis- 
marck’s page, carrying the skirts of his 
coat, and saying: 

“First I kicked him downstairs; now I 
faithfully bear his train and wear his livery 
as the typical son of Berlin.” 

From a pamphlet published in 1870, and 
from Kladderadatsch are two cartoons that 
might be noted. In the former, Napoleon 
is seen placed on a table to receive chastise- 
ment, Bismarck superintending the proceed- 
ings, and remarking: “You are the best 

brother — nit." On the wall over the table 
is the inscription, “To each according to his 


From Frankfurter Lanitrne, 166 4 
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Kladderadatsch and Bismarck 
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deserts,” and also (to the right), “The 
Bavarian winks, but Eugenie shows no in- 
clination to come forward” (and get 
whipped, too). The caption reads: “Na- 

poleon! Napoleon! Now you see what that 
leads to.” 

The other is headed, “Self-Protection.” 
Here France is represented as a dog, or 
wolf, having her claws (Alsace-Lorraine) 
cut by Bismarck, who says: “We must 

cut the beast’s claws in order to have peace 
in the future.” 

A cartoon from Schalk, published shortly 
after the Berlin conference following the 
Turko-Russian war, portrays the waning in- 
fluence of England in continental politics 
(or perhaps, rather, Beaconsficld’s failure 
as against Bismarck). Bcaconsfield, in try- 
ing to measure himself with Bismarck, 
stands on the London Protocol, Turkish 
Loan, Suez Question, and other documents, 
but the Prussian retorts: “No, cousin, there 
is still a good deal lacking.” The cartoon 
is entitled: “Our Victory-Drunk Cousins 

Across the Channel.” 


The triple alliance was formed in October, 
1879. Bismarck’s difficulties in strengthen- 
ing the alliance against France and Russia 
are set forth in several cartoons, one from 
Kladderadatsch, in 1883, and another from 
the Swiss journal Nebelspalter, in 1889. In 
the former, Prussia, Austria and Italy are 
shown grouped around a stove, while France 
and Russia are trying to make it uncomfort- 
able for them, France with “Frontier for- 
tifications,” and by “Stirring up hatred 
against Germany;” Russia also with fortifi- 
cations and “Army increase.” But Bismarck 
takes it coolly, saying: “Go ahead, fellows; 
you cannot blow up this stove. It was 
just repaired last summer,” the reference 
being to the renewal of the treaty of 1865 
between Prussia and Austria. 

The Swiss cartoon pictures Bismarck as 
the chaperon of the young school girls, 
Austria and Italy, and warning her charges 
against flirting with the French and Russian 
officers: “Look straight ahead, ladies; no 

side glances, if you please.” 



From Frankfurter Loaf erne, 1864 

Sewing Schleswig-Holstein to the German Fabric 
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From Kladdtradatuk, 1490 

KLadderadatsch Receiving as a Token Bismarck’s Three Famous Hairs 



Bismarck as the State Coachman 
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The chancellor’s retirement in 1890 nat- 
urally evoked a great number of cartoons, 
one in Kladderadatsch showing his political 
enemies gleefully helping him on with his 
coat, while his famous dog, “Tyras,” looks 
sympathetically up into his face. Another, 
also from Kladderadatsch, represents that 
periodical itself (as in the Lanterne cartoon) 
as a page, receiving as a parting gift from 
the “dropped pilot,” the three hairs that, 
according to the cartoonists, had so long 
ornamented his forehead. The caption 
reads: “The Chancellor resigns . . . 

returns all his Insignia, and goes to his 
well-earned rest at Friedrichsruh.” By this 
time Bismarck was entirely bald. 

On Bismarck’s death, July 30, 1908, almost 
every newspaper and periodical of Europe — 
including even Der Wahre Jacob — eulogized 
him, this newspaper representing him as a 
lion around whom are the yapping foxes — 
the reactionaries. “When the lion is dead,” 
reads the inscription, “it is a pleasure for 
the foxes to live.” That Der Wahre Jacob, 
however, could not forgive or forget, is 
shown in another cartoon under the head, 
“They Know Him,” in which both St. Peter 
and his Satanic Majesty are seen frightened 
at his approach, and hastening inside their 
respective realms, they hang out signs that 
read, “Standing room only.” 


THE CHRISTIAN AGE 

Is this the boasted Christian age 
Of peace on earth and love to man, 

Or pagan age of murderous strife — 

The worst e’er seen since time began? 

An age of blood and jealous hate 
Where evil far outweighs the good; 

A hell on earth, where devils rage 
And brothers’ hands are stained with 
blood? 

An age where Christians kneel in prayer 
And ask the Lord if He but will 

Assist them in their fiendish work 
And bless them as they neighbors kill? 

No wonder that the heathen scoff 
Where, in the name of Prince of Peace. 

They wield the sword with bloody hands. 
And point with scorn at Christian lands. 

— New York Herald. 


“The United States ought to rank second, 
not fourth, as a naval power,” says the 
New York Tribune. To which the World 
adds: “It does.” It may rank first by the 
time those other navies get through with 
each other. — Kansas City Journal. 



From Frankfurter Lanferoe, 1866 

How the Fox Preaches to the Geese 
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I T is not surprising that Secretary Bryan 
saw politics in Von BernstorfF s note. 
Our well-known secretary of state is so 
constituted that he never sees anything but 
politics anywhere outside of the Chautauqua 
circuit. — Philadelphia Press. 

Singing Lissauer's 
“Song of Hate” with 
a snarl in London 
choruses produces 
laughter and makes 
a joke of what other- 
wise would be pro- 
ductive of insanity. 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Germans are 
storing frozen pigs. 
An effort to “save 
their bacon.” — Lon- 
don Opinion. 

Possibly the rea- 
son Italy isn’t in a 
hurry to enter the 
war is that she can 
get all the excite- 
ment she wants out 
of her earthquakes. 
— Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 






Somehow, we have 
an idea that the 
women peace dele- 
gates won’t be able 
to stop the war by 
merely shaking a 
finger at the bellig- 
erents. — Birmingham Age-Herald. 

Those grumpy warring nations are in no 
mood to appreciate President Wilson’s 
matchless literary style. — Chicago Daily 
News. 

Every time a Japanese sneezes some 
jingo imagines that he is a secret powder 
magazine. — Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

A striking measure of the war is afforded 
by that statement that the British used more 
ammunition in the skirmish at Ncuvc Cha- 
pelle than during the two years and a half 
of the Boer war. The Last Shell may rival 
the last dollar as a deciding factor, though 
they probably will amount to the same 
thing. — Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

Without insinuating anything, one may 
say that Britain would be pleased to get 
to Constantinople as soon as Russia or 
sooner. — Chicago Daily News. 

All the monarchs arc at the front. They 
have to be — that’s the only way, thanks to 
the censorship, that they can learn what 
is going on. — Houston Telegram. 


King George has pointed out to the new 
sultan of Egypt that he has been called to 
“serve at a grave crisis” in the affairs of the 
country. Just the king’s way, we take it, of 
telling him to put a bunch of Turks under 
the sand. — Pittsburgh Sun. 


The Turkish war 
minister says they 
knew Turkey would 
be led to the block. 
When it finally is, it 
will mark the estab- 
lishment of a 
thanksgiving day in 
Europe. — Baltimore 
American. 

We gather from 
some of the English 
comment that it is 
desirable to hurry 
up and finish the 
war and allow the 
king to take a com- 
fortable whisky and 
soda. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Serbia continues 
to invite more trou- 
ble by insisting that 
she is not whipped. 
~Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Leader. 


Has Italy ever 
heard of the man 
who ran five miles 
to get a good start to jump a creek and 
when he arrived at the bank was so ex- 
hausted that he had to sit down and rest? — 
Kansas City Star. 

Belgian editors refuse to resume publica- 
tion because they could not write anything 
that would get past the censor. — Philadel- 
phia Record. 

A German General is quoted as saying 
soldiers do not kill in hatred. Possibly, but 
that is a poor consolation to the widows and 
orphans. — Louisville Courier-Journal. 

It seems that the moment the czar shut 
off his soldiers’ vodka supply they immedi- 
ately commenced to take water. — Houston 
Post. 

“The farmer,” says the Saxon Minister of 
the Interior, “has special cause to thank the 
German army that he can still gather in his 
harvest.” The Belgian farmer, also has to 
thank the German army for gathering it for 
him. — Springfield Republican. 

London’s proposed ban on Turkish cigar- 
ettes looks like a severe blow at a great 
Southern industry. — Boston Transcript. 
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HARDING, i a Brooklyn £agle 
“Ah. but see how I'm nicking the axe.” 
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From Minchocho 


THE ONLY WAY 

Japan: “If you don’t take it, I shall have to punish you.” 


— 

A JAP WAR SCARE AND THE TOKYO DEMANDS 
■ =~ ■ — ^ 


<*tF the Japanese were not so disciplined 
I in politeness,” savs the Chicago Trib- 
*** une, “they would be spilling their 
tea all over Japan in merriment over our 
fidgets. Our apprehensions are not only 
ludicrous but natural. They are unescap- 
able. They are the tributes paid by an un- 
certain, amiable, unorganized nation which 
has no defined intent, to a resolute, effi- 
cient, organized nation which has its plans 
clearly outlined and well in hand.” 

Turtle Bay, a God-forsaken spot on the 
coast of Lower California, was placed on 
the map last month when wild rumors 
swept over the United States that the Jap- 
anese were engaged in establishing a naval 
station there. The facts of the matter 
were that a Japanese cruiser, the Asama, 
went aground there, and that a number of 
Japanese warships came to her assistance. 
Secrecy was maintained because of the 
presence in the Pacific ocean of German 
sea rovers, but an official explanation from 
Japan has dissipated the nightmare. 

“The far east, to western imagination,” 
continues the Tribune, “always is inscru- 
table, bland, and with purpose veiled behind 
smiles. Tapan has a poker face and a chess 
mind. We know our Samurai friends, 
know what they are up to, but we haven’t 
the slightest idea what it may be. We know 
that we shall not know until the purpose 
has become plain as day. 

“These certainties further cloud the in- 
scrutability, and consequently apprehen- 
sions prevail. If a door is opened, we look 
up with a start; if one is slammed, we jump 
half way out of the chair; if there is a 
rustling in the leaves, we have crickly sen- 
sations up and down the spine. 

“This is a sincere tribute to efficiency. 
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Our imaginations put nothing beyond the 
ability of our bland friends. The Japanese 
fishermen and the Japanese schoolboys 
may be brigadier generals* a tea store may 
be the headquarters of the general staff; 
Japanese submarines may be ready for as- 
sembling down in the sand dunes by Miller, 
Ind.; Hawaii may contain four army corps 
and Mexico a couple. 

“Japan occasionally may question our 
friendship but never can doubt our admira- 
tion. It may even give the Japanese pain 
that they are not in fact able to do all 
that our imagination can conjure into their 
ability. 

“In one respect our sense of the impal- 
pable danger, which now and then proves 
grotesque, leads us to a sane conclusion. 
We are dealing with a nation which, 
whether its ways be always peaceful or 
not, is prepared for anything it undertakes, 
which has vision, which never deceives it- 
self, which never darkens its counsels to 
protect its emotions, and which deals with 
the world as it is, instead of the world it 
thinks ought to be. 

“No wonder we imagine things and fill 
the mist with figures.” 

Meanwhile, according to reports from 
Pekin, Japan has presented a new set of 
demands on China, in which some modi- 
fications of several minor points are said 
to have been made. 

The new document contains twenty-four 
articles, the new ones being due to the 
Mongolian group having now been sepa- 
rated from the Manchuria group. The 
Japanese plenipotentiaries have, it is said, 
informed the Chinese plenipotentiaries that 
the revised draft is the irreducible mini- 
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ROGERS, In New York Herald 


Just Nerves 
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mum, the acceptance of which Japan in- 
sists on. 

But Japan, it is stated, makes one note- 
worthy concession, offering to restore 
Tsing-Tau to China if China defers no 
longer the acceptance of Japan's demands. 
The restoration of Tsing-Tau, however, 
will be made on the condition that it be- 
comes a treaty port, with Japanese and for- 
eign settlements independent, as elsewhere, 
of Chinese control. 

By way of reassurance, Count Okuma, 
the premier of Japan, gives out the follow- 
ing important interview: 

"Our negotiations in Peking are pro- 
gressing favorably towards an early and 
satisfactory conclusion. It is untrue that 
the Chinese government has endeavored 
unduly to delay the settlement of the nego- 
tiations, but false information, spread 
broadcast by German interests, has given 
agitators in China an opportunity. 

"Japan’s proposals are in complete ac- 
cordance with the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
and with all treaties and engagements with 
other countries guaranteeing equal oppor- 
tunity in and the integrity of China. The 
criticisms and uneasiness displayed in Eng- 
land and America are caused by false in- 
formation. 


"We are not seeking to establish any 
monopoly in China or improperly to in- 
fringe the rights and interests of other 
powers. Japan has not demanded the ap- 
pointment of Japanese advisers, and is not 
seeking to create a protectorate. She has 
not demanded joint policing except at 
points in South Manchuria where impor- 
tant interests arc threatened by lawlessness. 

"I can assert that deliberate attempts, 
mostly of German origin, have been made 
to misrepresent Japan’s attitude, especially 
in America, but now all points have been 
cleared up, and the interested powers are 
acquainted with the Japanese proposals, 
which largely constitute an endeavor to set- 
tle questions of long standing, some since 
the Russo-Japanese war. 

"In Shantung Japan is only asking what 
China has already granted to Germany. 
When final disclosures are made it will be 
found that the entire situation has been 
grossly exaggerated." 

The recent petition from the American 
missionaries in China, asking the interven- 
tion of the United States in far eastern 
affairs, leads the St. Louis Star to believe 
that a crisis has arisen in China. The mis- 
sionaries signing the petition, says the Star, 
have been in China many years, and know 



From Tokyo Fuck 
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No Eye to See the World Situation; No Ear to Hear Japan's Demands. A Surgical 
Operation Is What He Needs 
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THE JAPANESE PERIL 
"Both ways?” 

"No; if I go to Europe, I go to stay.” 
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conditions there. They would not, unless 
the situation were grave, this newspaper 
believes, meddle in politics, or lightly vio- 
late their instructions. 

“On the heels of this petition/' adds 
the Star, “comes the news that China has 
definitely rejected three of the Japanese 
demands, which can only mean war, un- 
less Japan is prepared to recede. As she 
has practically threatened war unless her 
demands are granted and already has a 
large number of troops on Chinese soil, 
there seems to be approaching a crisis. 

“It is the charge of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that the Japanese are backing the 
efforts of Dr. Sun Yat Sen to overturn 
the government of Yuan Shih Kai, which, 
while nominally the republic set up by 
Dr. Sun, is in fact as great a despotism 
as was the rule of the Manchu dynasty. 

“It is now claimed by Yuan that Japan 
intends to make Sun President in order 
that Japan may actually govern China. 

“Whether this is her intention or not, 
her demands show that she wants to be 
in a position to control the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, particularly in its foreign rela- 
tions, practically to make China a vassal 
of Japan. The United States and the Eu- 
ropean powers are asked to intervene to 
prevent the consummation of such a pol- 
icy. 

“The United States is pledged to protect 


the sovereignty of China but is not obli- 
gated to go to war for that purpose. 
Whatever can be done by protest and 
diplomatic and moral pressure will be 
done to preserve both the territorial and 
political integrity of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Were it not for the war, England, 
France, Russia and Germany would be 
found united in opposition to Japanese 
dominance over China, but not only are 
they fully employed, but the politics of the 
war may lead to quite different action than 
they would have taken before it began. 

“China has ample reason for feeling 
alarmed. She can expect little but moral 
aid from us, and international morals seem 
to have gone completely to the dogs since 
last July." 


“Look at China,” shouts the colonel when 
he would impress on us the need of mili- 
tary preparedness. And it is just as well 
to shout back: “Look at Europe,” by way 
of appreciating the evils of preparedness. 
— Jacksonville Times-Union. 


One of the nations engaged in the great 
European pastime of war admits that it cost 
$1,000,000 to kill 300 of the enemy’s soldiers. 
That sum would have educated many times 
that number of men. — Detroit News. 



From Tokyo Pock 

The Chinese Grandma (President Yuan) Coaxing Her Crying Baby and Scaring It 


with a Japanese Flag 
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PEKING NEGOTIATIONS 


“The Japanese oxen is popularizing with the Chinese pig. They are certainly ani- 
mals not noted for quickness. — Native translation. 
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THE NEW TENANT 1 

Japan: *T like this country house. I'll take it.” 

China: “But there are two tenants here already.” 

Japan: “Show them the open door.” 

The tenant* are England and Russia. 
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T HIS diary thing is, of course, all a 
bluff. If I really were keeping a 
diary, though, I would make a note 
of the man I saw in the Chicago restaurant. 
He ordered a meal that came to an even 
dollar. Then he asked for a little pitcher 
of cream, which was 10 cents more. When 
the waiter came around with the slip, the 
man discovered that he had just $1.05 in 
change, or 5 cents less than he required, 
aside from the tip. I saw him open up a 
wallet and pull out one lone bill, which 
happened to be a fifty. He seemed to shrink 
from the idea of breaking that fifty just 
for the sake of a nickel. He looked at the 
slip and then at his $1.05. Then his face 
suddenly showed the light of inspiration. 

“Here’s a dollar five,” he told the waiter, 
in a breezy tone full of good cheer, “but you 
want a nickel more, don’t you? Well, I’ll 
give you back half of this cream.” 

And before the waiter had recovered his 
composure the diner had shoved the half- 
filled little cream pitcher toward him, seized 
his hat and blandly departed. 


W E just stopped briefly at Emporia. 
Kan., the town definitely affixed to 
the map by William Allen White. 
The first time I ever heard of Emporia was 
when I read an article by William Allen 
White, entitled “New York and Emporia,’’ 
in which the author sharply contrasted the 
advantages of Emporia over the well-known 
eastern metropolis as a place of residence. 
Now, the average town of the size of Em- 
poria does not necessarily size up as an 
idyllic dream city when viewed from the 
railway station. This is true of Emporia, 
and it occurred to me that, little as I like 
New York, if I lived in Emporia, and had 
to move to New York, I might in time be 
able to reconcile myself to the change. 

Having this in mind, I went out on the 
station platform and engaged an innocent 
bystander in conversation. I spoke to him 
about his fellow townsman’s article, and 
asked him if the average Emporian would 
take the same view as White. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he replied, wrink- 



“Any Indians around here?” 

“Nope, none since the show, year ago last June.” 

Text copyrighted by Fred C. Kelly. 
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ling his brow and seeming to weigh the XT' VERY state in the Union could bring 
proposition with judicial impartiality; “I suit against California for alienation 

was in New York for the first time year of affections. California is a siren, 

before last, and in some respects it wasn’t No other state can win people to its bosom 

so bad. The subway had a funny smell to so quickly and so completely. Regardless 

it, a smell that I never noticed anything of what state a man comes from to Cali- 

quite like anywhere else. But that, of fornia, there is something in the atinos- 

course, was a small matter. The thing that phere here that makes him yearn to get up 
struck me most of all was where a woman on top of a dry goods box and holler: 

would dry clothes and where a man would “Home ain’t nothin’ like this!” 

go in the evening to loaf.” Usually when a man goes from one place 



AND MDKP TH« COwtOy JAfr-B A ^0 San© 

6-UN IN HANO — 


One is impressed in going through Kan- to another he takes great pride in telling 
sas with the bigness of the farms and the everybody he sees how much better and 

smallness of the barns. Judging just bv pleasanter things are back where he came 

what one can see from the Santa Fe rail- from, and what a pinhead he was for leaving 

road, a Kansas farmer builds his barn in there. This is all reversed in California, 

indirect ratio to the size of his farm. It matters not whether a man has been here 

It must be difficult, one imagines, to be a day or a decade, he loves to brag about 

neighborly in Kansas. Folks live far apart the inferiority of the climate and general 

in Kansas and the roads look black and conditions back home. 

squashy. But I am assured that after trav- “Do you think you’ll ever return to your 
eling through New Mexico, Kansas will native state?” you ask almost any man, 

seem fairly gregarious — and comparatively at random, out here, and he looks insulted, 
congested. “Who? Me? Go back there! Should 
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"I tell you w e can’t go to Europe: we’re going out 
west/' 


say not. I’ve never had any desire to return 
since the first day I struck California.” 

You hear that kind of talk here all day 
long until you feel as if it would be a 
pleasure to find somebody who is home- 
sick. 

O NE of the first indications that a visitor 
is catching the California fever is 
when he begins to argue with him- 
self and those about him that he would not 
like to live here. If the germ were not 
already at work there would be no talk 
about the proposition one way or the other. 
Nine visitors out of ten become analytical 
and begin to make mental lists of the at- 
tractions and disadvantages of Southern 
California in parallel columns. 

To start with, there are ten months of 
sunshine. Against that is lack of variety. 
Mightn’t it be as monotonous as eating a 
quail a day for thirty days? And there is 
no autumn. Who wants to miss the gor- 
geous coloring that nature throws about 
with lavish hand when she paints an eastern 
autumn? And during the long, dry summer 
the green of the hills turn to dull brown. In 
the East after thirty days without rain, the 
weather gets on people’s nerves and all 
they talk about is the drought. Does any- 
body care to put in nine months without 
rain? On the other hand, Southern Cali- 
fornia is prepared for that sort of thing. 
It has its irrigation ditches, its asphalt and 
oiled roads, and — most of the time — its lack 
of high winds to stir up the dust. And it 
is great sport to get up every morning 
knowing what the weather is going to be. 
It is a satisfaction to be able to say three 
months in advance that one can go to a 


picnic on a certain date without risk of 
having one’s nice, new white duck pants 
all mussed up by a thunder shower. 

Then one thinks of the lack of snow and 
wonders if he can reconcile himself not to 
seeing that form of phenomena again. 
Whereupon Southern Californians remind 
one that it is possible to go from the sea- 
shore up into tne snow on top of the moun- 
tains by automobile on a hot day in a couple 
of hours. 

The visitor thinks of all these things, in 
parallel columns, and tries to convince him- 
self that the advantages lie back home. 
Hut, as a rule, if he is entirely honest with 
himself, he reasons something like this: 

“It’s too dry and too monotonous — not 
enough variety of trees or climate. Living 
in warm weather the year around would 
make a man lazy. I would miss the snow 
and the autumn leaves. There is just as 
pretty country and a more interesting cli- 
mate back home. Still — I kind of believe 
I would like to live in California, at that.” 

Southern Californians insist that their 
death rate is the lowest in the world. And 
this, they say, is true despite the fact that 
the invalids from the East come here to do 
their share toward boosting the mortality. 

“We fool you, though,” a Californian said 
to me, “you ship your invalids to us, but 
they are not invalids long. I’ve seen old 
men come out here to die who, instead of 
dying, took a new lease on life, married 
again and raised a second family. I know 
of a dozen cases in my own immediate 
neighborhood where men who came here 
twenty years ago in advanced years are 
younger now than they were then. You see, 
the Lord hesitates to let a person die in 
California for fear the person will be dis- 
satisfied with heaven and make trouble.” 




The Man from Home Sees an Indian at Last 
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We Put Up for the Night at a Wild Spot in the Mountains 



All Things are Made Big in the Mountains 
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U NLESS a person is constantly on his 
guard in California he will wake up 
some morning and find himself hope- 
lessly in the clutches of the sand-dab habit. 
I myself have fallen a victim to the insid- 
ious sand dab. I struggled against it, I 
fought the good fight, but it was a losing 
battle against too great odds, and today 
the sand dab has me just where it wants me. 
The sand dab, it may be well to explain, is 
a kind of fish, a cunnin’ little fish about 
half a foot long — or at least it seems to 
average about that size when it appears on 
the platter ready for the ultimate con- 
sumer. It has the general outline and 
conformation of a watermelon seed, and is 
an exceptionally bony variety of fish. This 
latter feature of the dab might at first 
thought serve to keep the dab and the 
tourist apart and protect them from one 
another. But it does not. A homely wom- 
an’s face may do picket duty for her virtue, 
but a sand dab’s multiplicity of bones are 
of scant avail in keeping it from the fry- 
ing pan. 

The first night I was in California 1 sat 
at a hotel table pondering over the menu, 
uncertain what to say to the waiter, and 
half inclined to make the usual selection 
common to such moments of indecision: 
that is, ham and eggs. A pleasant young 
person named Tom Stout, with whom I was 
dining, suggested sand dabs. He seemed 
so insistent that, between curiosity and de- 
sire not to hurt his feelings, I foolishly 
consented. 

From that moment I have been a changed 
man. I am no longer my own master. My 
will power is gone. Each noon at lunch 
and again each night at dinner I go into 
a cafe fully resolved to steel myself against 
the dubious attractions of the dab and order 
a beefsteak or a plate of hash. But before 
I realize what I am doing I tell the waiter 
to make mine dabs. 

When the dab comes, or rather when the 
three dabs come, for they are served in- 
variably in threes, I feel certain that the 
next time it will be easier to resist. They 
have a flavor that makes one feel like re- 


peating, ’tis true, but they also have more 
little clandestine bones than a porcupine has 
quills. Eating a sand dab is a good deal like 
working for one's board. 

I F I had a great deal more money and 
a little less energy than I now have I 
would move at once to Redlands, Cal., 
and remain there the rest of my life. It is 
a town of some 12,000 souls, and I imagine 
it is the most beautiful city of its size in the 
world. Millionaires and multimillionaires 
are to be found there in a profusion that 
brings to mind the old simile of the fleas 
and the dog. I have an idea that when a 
man not a millionaire walks along the 
streets of Redlands, mothers pause to 
point him out to their little children. The 
consequence of this millionaire population 
is a place devoted almost entirely to beau- 
tiful homes, flowers and scenery. Keeping 
tab on orange groves and playing golf 
arc about the only industries. The man 
who likes to divide his time between looking 
leisurely at gorgeous surroundings and har- 
assing a golf ball would be in his element 
in Redlands. If he wants a lot of action 
and has a tendency to become bored in the 
society of millionaires, the beauties of the 
place mi^ht pall on him. Millionaires are 
all right in their way, of course, but to live 
entirely surrounded by millionaires would 
be not without its disadvantages. For one 
would have neighbors that possess only a 
scant sense of proportion or of humor. How 
could a man with a sense of humor ever de- 
vote his life to acquiring a million dollars? 

L OS ANGELES is the most perplexing 
city in America — simply because it is 
the hotbed of the moving picture in- 
dustry. Most of the moving pictures you 
see were made in or near Los Angeles. The 
consequence of this is that the visitor never 
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knows whether he is looking at the sure- 
enough or the make-believe. It may be the 
real thing and then again it may be only the 
reel thing. Yesterday I saw a squadron of 
fire engines and ladder wagons dash down 
the street. But I did not bother to go to 
the fire. For how was I to know that it 
was not just a moving picture outfit? 

No matter in what direction you turn, in 
roaming about Los Angeles, you come upon 
dumps of actor folk depicting weird scenes. 
Twice within an hour, one afternoon, I 
thumped my chest and declared my inten- 
tion of leaping from the automobile and 
rushing to the rescue of beautiful maidens 
in distress. _ But each time I was assured 
that the villains pursuing these flaxen- 
headed maidens along the roadside were 
merely the Jack Daltons of the films. 

In the course of a short automobile ride 
through a stretch of country within ten 
miles of Los Angeles I was an eyewitness 
to the following astonishing sights: 

A young girl bossing a gang of workmen 
building a stretch of highway. 

A seven-passenger touring car filled with 
rather attractive women wearing tights — 


the way people do in the automobile ad- 
vertisements in some magazines. 

Two cowboys delivering a handcuffed 
Indian to a farmer. 

A sultan, accompanied by a bunch of 
slaves, cn route to a tiger hunt. 

It requires a week or two in Los Angeles 
to grow accustomed to seeing each day 
dozens of occurrences, any one of which 
would doubtless cause a riot anywhere else. 
At the railway station one morning I saw 
two men, one in evening dress and the other 
in modified clown costume, struggling for 
the possession of an ordinary paving brick. 
Yet they attracted comparatively little at- 
tention. It seemed to be generally under- 
stood by all bystanders that the two were 
merely movie persons. Even regular resi- 
dents of Los Angeles say, however, that 
they do not become entirely immune to 
shocks. Every now and then they are 
about to yell police, when they stop to 
think what town they are in, and assume 
that what appears to be a murder or a 
burglary is simply a scene from a two- 
reel thriller. 



How Big Things do Grow Out Here! 
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Kultur and the Kaiser 



A CASE OF “THE BAD WORKMAN—’* 
"What can I do with tools like that?" 


I N the March number of this magazine ap- 
peared two pages introducing Jack Walker, 
of the London Daily Graphic. We present 
other cartoons by Mr. Walker here. This car- 
toonist is undoubtedly the most prolific and 
one of the most popular in London. He has 
cartooned the kaiser so often that one would 
think he would have nightmares or bad dreams 
of the German emperor. He has portrayed 
William II in scores of attitudes — up a tree, 
under which the Russian bear and the British 
lion await him patiently; as a Harlequin in a 
Christmas pantomime; as riding in his war 
machine, which has broken down; as singing 
the “Hymn of Hate;” as burning the candle 
at both ends. He takes delight, also, in intro- 
ducing the Crown Prince — always as a sort 
of simple youth, a caricature of his father. 



The Civilized World: "That's another little account 
I shall have to settle with you later on." 



The Supreme(ly ridiculous) War Lord: "Never 

again!" 
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"Grab all. lose all.'* 


Held Fast 
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Through Jack Walker’s Eyes 


Germany is pictured by Mr. Walker as an 
elongated dachshund, sometimes chained to his 
“Kiel kennel” or again regarding his reflection 
in the pool of world opinion. Recently the 
kaiser quoted from John Knox, and Mr. 

Walker cartooned him with his nose buried 
deep in a volume by the famous reformer, 
while Bernhardi, Nietzsche, and Treit&chke 
have been relegated to the waste basket. Pub- 
lished in book form, Mr. Walker’s cartoons 
have had a wide sale throughout England, the 
books having run into many editions. His 
work, in contrast to that of Will Dyson and 
others, is rather humorous and kindly than 
bitter. His cartoons are printed daily in the 
Graphic, and later ones probably will be gath- 
ered into more volumes. Taken together, they 
make an interesting commentary on the war. 

The AU-Highest Turns over ■ New Leaf 





Germania (with an eye on the meter): “Cornel The Kaiser’s Dream: The World in Chains 

Hurry up. driver, or I snail be ruined 1“ 



The Damp Squib 


The German Juggler 
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WE SHALL ALL DO THE GOOSE 
STEP 

One of the results of the war has been a deluge of 
popular songs in the martial spirit, which have ac- 
quired great vogue in the London concert halls. The 
following ditty, sung by Miss Unity Moore, is a fair 
sample of what England has to suffer: 

W E’VE had the one-step, we’ve had 
the two-step. 

We’ve had the cakewalk from 
Tennessee; 

But there’s the new step; it’s called the 
goose step, 

And it comes from Germany. 

The kaiser says when he arrives in 
England, 

Every other step will then be thro’, 

The Piccadilly crawl will be no use at 
all; 

There’ll be only one step then to do. 
Chorus 

We shall do the goose step, 

We shall do the new step, 

When we stroll down Pic-Piccadilly, 

Just to please almighty Kaiser Willy, 
We shall all do the goose step 
Just to show our German loyalty. 

But there’s one step the kaiser’s got to 
learn from Tommy Atkins, 

That’s the “quick step” back to Ger- 
many. 

We've heard him swanking, we’ve heard 
him banking, 

On being in England by Christmas 
Day; 

He says with airships, such big and rare 
ships. 

He will land at VVapping Bay. 

We only hope he docs arrive in Eng- 
land, 

As a pris’ner here he’ll soon be 
book’d; 

And when we've plucked him bare of 
all his “culture" rare, 

And his goose our Kitchener has 
cook’d. 


OUR POLYGLOT GUNNERS 

T HERE’S perfessors, old an’ grey, who 
receive a Colonel’s pay 
To experiment on every brand of 
“chaffer,” 

As can sit an’ parley-voo with a Parsee or 
Tndoo, 

Or can pass the time o’ morning with a 
Kaffir. 

But if wc 'ad ’em here, somewhere near 
Armentieres, 

Them perfessors would be sort of outside 
runners, 

For in all the X. P. Force, there's no 'orse 
can stay the course 

(In the lingooistic ’andicap) like Gunners. 
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Bless ye! just supposin’ they, in a small 
estaminay 

Was to meet some chaps from out the 
Foreign Legion, 

With a few pi-ou pi-ous, some Marines from 
near Toulouse, 

An’ some Turcos an’ Zouaves from 
Algiers region: 

Could them perfessor blokes entertain the 
crowd with jokes, 

And contrive to set the room alive with 
chatter? 

No! it takes the R. F. A., an’ a Gunner, I 
might say, 

To manipulate the finer shades o’ patter. 

When you’re lost, and like to freeze, an’ a 
brown Senegalese 

Is the only chap as comes along to meet 
yer, 

Or you’re plugging through the squelch wi’ 
a chap as speaks in Welsh 

An’ you’re doubtful if ’e wants to cuss, or 
treat yer. 

Or you’ve got to speak the bat with a 
Ghurka or a Jat, 

Or per’aps converse in fluent London 
Scottish, 

You can take my bloomin’ tip, in the ’and- 
ing out of lip, 

That a Gunner’s got to be some polyglot- 
ish. 

— London Opinion. 


SONG OF A PIRATE BOLD 

I WILL be a pirate free! 

And I’ll scourge the Northern Sea! 
With my dachshund brave, 

And my von Turps knave, 

I’ll sweep the English from the wave! 
I'll kill their kids and gals. 

Who bathe in the sea-beach swells! 
Their seaside fort-i-fied resorts 
I’ll blast with bursting shell reports! 
Their every shore I’ll raid! 

Their coastline I’ll blockade! 

I’ll starve them all 
Till down they fall 
Upon their knees and “Mercy” call! 
All this I'll do, you’ll see, 

With a fiendish, pirate glee — 

Unless they wake, and rudely shake 
The blood-lust out of me! 

— A. H. Brazier in London Express. 


“TIPPERARY” IN HINDOO 

B URRA dur hai Tipperary 

Bahoot lunibah koouch wo. 
Burra dur hai Tipperary, 

Saki pas pownchcnay ko. 

Ram Ram, Piccadilly, 

Salaam, Leicester Square, 

Burra, burra dur hai Tipperary, 
Lakin dil hooaye phus-gayah! 

— From Khaki. 
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SALUTE 

To Our New Army at the Front 

M Y Brothers, forth in splendid might. 
Since you have claimed your destiny, 
Where sacred honor and stern right 
Together willed that it must be. 

Twice armed you pass before our eyes: 
With strength and holy sacrifice. 

We know that in your Nation’s name 
You take the solemn burden up, 

And not for joy and not for fame 
Lift to your lips the bitter cup. 

The cry of your own blood it is 
That calls your legions unto this. 

We know full well, ambitions great 
Hid in your heart and lit your mind; 

How each had hoped to carve his fate 
And individual triumph find; 

And seeing you just side by side 
Your country’s eyes grow dim with pride. 

But no such triumph had ye won, 

Nor victory of such pure worth, 

From rise of sun to set of sun 
Upon the land that gave you birth, 

As this triumphant act of grace 
And offering before her face. 

Higher than your own genius; higher 
Than any gleam of your own light; 

Or any flash of your own fire, 

It is to mingle and unite 
With thrice a million of the free 
In one great Will to Liberty. 

And though familiar self you lose, 
Another new-born self you find — 

A spirit self that self renews. 

Your lamp before your kith and kind 
Is shining, and your gift of days 
Stands consecrate above all praise. 

My Brothers, an immortal deed 
Now lights the glorious path you tread, 
While triune Kingdoms cry "Good speed, 
Good speed,” upon each precious head. 
Sweep on, and let the wide world see 
Your voluntary majesty! 

— Eden Phillpots, in London News and 
Leader. 


A DACHSHUND’S CHANCE 

A STATESMAN of our Fatherland de- 
clared not long ago 
That if Germany were ever beaten 
flat 

She would start new preparations to exter- 
minate the foe, 

And would actually arm each dog and 
cat. 

You may call it idiotic, 

But it ought to be exciting 
For a pup that’s patriotic 
And is keen to do some fighting. 


But meanwhile the Iron Crosses have been 
falling thick and fast, 

And I hear my loving master has been 
hit, 

And, supposing that the output from the 
factory should last, 

I shall also hope to get my little bit, 
Though I cannot point to any 
Stirring verse that I have written 
Or produce the names of many 
British soldiers I have bitten. 

But when hymns of hate are sounded I 
can show my teeth and growl, 

I can gutturally "Hoch” the Kaiser's 
name. 

When you play me “Rule Britannia” 1 can 
dolorously howl, 

So I think I can substantiate my claim. 
And I think I ought to mention, 

Now blockades are all the fashion, 

I have formed the fixed intention 
To consume a smaller ration! 

— London Daily Mail. 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM THE 
TRENCHES 

O LD mother mine, at tunes 1 find 
Pauses when fighting’s done 
That make me lonesome and inclined 
To think of those I left behind — 

And most of all of one. 

At home you’re knitting woolly things — 
They’re meant for me for choice; 
There’s rain outside, the kettle sings 
In sobs and frolics till it brings 

Whispers that seem a voice. 

Cheer up! I'm calling, far away; 

And, wireless, you can hear. 

Cheer up! you know you’d have me stay 
And keep on trying day by day; 

We’re winning, never fear. 

Although to have me back’s your prayer — 
I’m willing it should be — 

You’d never breathe a word to spare 
Yourself, and stop me playing fair; 

You’re braver far than me. 

So let your dear face twist a smile 
The way it used to do; 

And keep on cheery all the while, 
Remcmb’ring hating’s not your style — 
Germans have mothers too. 

And when the work is through, and when 
I’m coming home to find 
The one who sent me out, ah! then 
I’ll make you (bless you) laugh again, 

Old sweetheart left behind. 

— Punch. 


Dispatches state the Turks arc short of 
arms. However, they seem to have good 
legs. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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THE REVERSION 

Turkey: "I'm giving up this bed, William. Won’t you take my place?” 


FORCING THE DARDANELLES 

The Plan of Campaign by Land and by Sea 

G. Ward Price, Correspondent at Tenedos, in London Daily Mail 


H OW to pass a fleet, with the least 
possible loss, through a canal forty 
miles long, one and a half to four 
miles broad, lying between precipitous and 
rocky banks, studded with forts and 
strongly held by troops, whose waters flow 
with an adverse current and are thickly 
strewn with mines — such, in one sentence, 
is the problem of the Dardanelles, in sight 
of which I am peaceably writing this article. 

If the Navy had gone on a cruise round 
the world to look for a more difficult tac- 
tical proposition, it would probably have re- 
turned unsuccessful to the same spot. The 
Dardanelles arc the Gibraltar of the Levant. 

The two most practicable methods of at- 
tacking this iron passage have both their 
partisans, and each has so much to recom- 
mend it that no one who has not all the 
knowledge at the disposition of the admiral 
in command could judge between them. 
The first of these plans, and the one on 
which the staff of the Allied Fleet has so 
far apparently acted, is to force a passage 

006 


with the guns of the ships alone. Those 
plucky little North Sea trawlers, which a 
coat of grey paint and the white ensign 
have turned R.N., go in first to clear away 
the mines; the Fleet follows, and smashes 
all the forts within reach; the mine-sweep- 
ers advance still farther up, under fire every 
time, and ejear away the next lot of mines; 
the big ships follow; demolishing parties 
land to make the silenced batteries defi- 
nitely unmendable by blowing up the dis- 
mounted guns; and so at last, when all the 
forts are battered to pieces and all the am- 
munition magazines blown up, the Fleet 
will steam out of this perilous ravine into 
the broad Sea of Marmora. Then, while 
some vessels arc left behind to buoy the 
straits and prevent the Turks from build- 
ing up their ruined forts, the rest will go 
on to Constantinople, which will lie defense- 
less and at their mercy. 

That is the more rapid, and one might 
say more dramatic, method of the two. 
The other plan of operations would be 
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FR/5E, in Toronto Star 
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FORCING THE DARDANELLES 


slower in attaining the end in view — that of 
passing the Fleet through into the Sea 
of Marmora — and it would make it neces- 
sary to use a strong landing force. Instead 
of forcing a way through the straits solely 
by the better shooting and heavier metal 
of the guns of the Fleet, the supporters of 
the alternative plan would bombard the 
forts on both sides one by one, and when 
each had been reduced would land a detach- 


in comparison with the devastating effects 
of the Allied ships’ fire on those twin key- 
positions of the Dardanelles, Chanak, and 
Kilid Bahr. Four times during the day we 
who were watching saw gigantic clouds of 
heavy smoke go towering up above the 
forts, hiding the high hills, the result of 
magazine explosions which must have 
spread devastation all around. 

But the worst enemy of the Fleet was the 



From Aockfaad (N. Z.) Weekly News 

The Situation on the Suez Canal 


ment of troops strong enough to hold the 
position with the help of the ships left to 
patrol the straits. In this way a chain of 
garrisons of the Allies would gradually 
spread along the Dardanelles until both 
sides were entirely held throughout their 
whole length, and the main Fleet could pass 
in safety. In practice a landing on the 
European side would perhaps be enough, 
since the forts on that side, being higher, 
dominate those on the Asiatic shore, and 
when they had been occupied would help 
to reduce the enemy’s positions opposite. 

The destruction of Kum Kale and Sedd- 
ul-Bahr, the entrance forts of the Darda- 
nelles, in February was not very difficult, 
since the Fleet could fire on them from 
outside the straits where there were no 
mines. The gateway being thus forced, the 
mine-sweepers went by day and night into 
the passage beyond and swept a large 
stretch of it clear of mines. On March 
18th the Fleet steamed in and began to 
bombard Chanak and Kilid Bahr, the next 
of the main forts along the straits. The 
ships were well within range of the Turkish 
batteries, and it was the work of their su- 
perior shooting to overcome the advantage 
which guns ashore have over ships afloat. 
The damage which the enemy’s artillery 
did to the Fleet, however, was not great 


floating mine. Not the mines which had 
formed the original mine-field, for those 
had been cleared away with the greatest 
skill and gallantry by the English trawlers 
and the French dragueurs, but mines w'hich 
the enemy had launched on the very morn- 
ing of the bombardment as the Fleet was 
steaming into the Dardanelles — launched 
some distance up the straits to drift grad- 
ually down with the current and cause us 
the loss of three battleships — old ones, cer- 
tainly, but which, in the case of the Bouvet, 
carried down six hundred gallant French 
sailors. 

. Bad weather, too, makes these naval 
operations against the Dardanelles particu- 
larly difficult. Even when the weather is 
calm a mist lies sometimes on the Turkish 
coast that completely hides the forts from 
the gunlayer’s eye. 

These enforced intervals of inactivity 
give the Turks time to repair their shat- 
tered casemates, to bring new guns by sea 
from Constantinople, to fill up their stores 
of ammunition, and to repair as far as pos- 
sible the damage which the Fleet has al- 
ready caused them. To the soldiery and 
the ignorant masses of the Turkish popu- 
lation the prolonged interruption of the 
bombardment is encouraging. Being too 
stupid to realize that the weather makes 
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The Potsdam Pipe 

any difference, they joyfully assume that 
the Turkish guns have driven the enemy 
away, and their leaders foster the illusion. 

If, however, a military force is to be used 
to co-operate with the Fleet at the Darda- 


nelles, and not only as a garrison in case of 
need at Constantinople, the task which lies 
before it is a worthy one. During the whole 
winter the Turks have been entrenching 
on both sides of the Dardanelles. The Gal- 
lipoli peninsula is a criss-cross of earth- 
works and wire entanglements. The re- 
ports brought here by Greek refugees from 
Turkey that there are 200,000 men in the 
peninsula are, of course, exaggerated, 
though the Turks can draw freely if they 
like on the garrisons of Adrianople and 
Constantinople. But supposing that there 
are 70,000 men there — the number the Turk- 
ish general staff is always supposed to have 
regarded as enough to hold the peninsula— 
they could offer considerable resistance to 
a disembarkation even supported by the 
guns of the Fleet from the Gulf of Saros. 

In fact, if anyone is inclined to feel un- 
easy or impatient at the slowness of the 
process of forcing a way through to Con- 
stantinople, five minutes spent here on this 
hill, looking at the narrow entrance over 
there and the rock-walled channel beyond, 
would convince him that the Dardanelles 
are an obstacle not to be overcome in a 
day or even a month. Yet no one who has 
seen the Fleet that is charged with the 
task and talked on board those gloomy, 
grey ships with some of the quiet, coura- 
geous, and determined men who command 
them could have the shadow of a doubt 
that the Dardanelles will be forced indeed. 
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Wordless Journalism in America 

By James Melvin Lee 

Director, Department of Journalism, New York University 
III — Nineteenth Century and After 


A FTER the War of 1812 cartoons left 
the newspapers and were published on 
separate sheets at prices ranging from 
five to twenty-five cents apiece. The litho- 
graph seemed to be the approved medium 
and gave the cartoon something of the effect 
of the fashion-plate. Having no regular 
dates of publication, wordless journalism 
was most frequent at times of national ex- 
citement, such as presidential elections, etc. 

Before taking up the cartoons which 
helped to make, or to unmake, some of the 
presidents, one ought to say a word or two 
about the wordless journalism of the Mexi- 
can War period. For some reason this 
conflict did not appeal strongly to the mak- 
ers of cartoons. The few prints which did 
appear were inferior both in their subject 
matter and in their mode of treatment to 
those of the War of 1812. 

Possibly the cartoon which had the widest 
circulation at this period was the one enti- 
tled, “Uncle Sam’s Taylorifics.” At least 
it has been the one most commonly used to 
illustrate histories and textbooks. It 
showed a Yankee cutting a Mexican in two 
with an enormous pair of shears. From 
the mouth of the American came these 
words — enclosed in the customary loop of 
the period — “Why, darn your eyes, you 


bloody Mexican thief. You come to steal 
my new boot. I’ll discumgalligumfriate 
you.” The “new boot” was, of course. 
Texas, and in the cartoon appeared on the 
right foot which was “more or less" gently 
touching the Mexican. The other labels of 
the Yankee were as follows: Left leg. 

“Western States”; left arm, “Eastern 
States”; tail of the coat, “Oregon"; right 
leg, “Southern States"; belt, “Union." One 
blade of the huge shears was “Volunteers"; 
the other, “General Taylor.” At the left 
of the central figures was the Rio Grande 
and at the right, stood John Bull (drama- 
tized literally with horns). From the head 
of the bull came this loop: “Brother Jon- 
athan’s bait is very tempting. Egad, I think 
I’ve got a bit! But it don’t seem to make 
him any the less." Crude and stiff, this 
cartoon, nevertheless, told its stoi^ to the 
American people in a language which could 
be understood without the help of a key. 

Jackson's administration was unusually 
stormy and furnished excellent material for 
the cartoonist. The “Kitchen Cabinet” and 
the fight against the United States Bank 
were favorite topics. One of the best of 
these cartoons was by Edward W. Clay of 
Philadelphia and showed Jackson clearing 
his “Kitchen.” Another influential one, also 
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From Vanity Fair 


Louis Napoleon Cooking His Pot Pourri 

by Clay, was entitled, “Rats Leaving a 
Fallen House.” Both appeared in 1831. The 
attack on the United States Bank was de- 
picted in a “shinplaster” print, “The Great 
Locofoco Juggernaut.” Another cartoon 
which featured the “Bank War” and which 
was rather extensively circulated by poli- 
ticians was “The Modern Balaam and His 
Ass.” As it is reproduced in one of the 
illustrations no space needs to be given to 
its description. 

Every presidential election is practically 
sure to bring out one or more cartoons in 
which the event is dramatized as a race. 
Possibly the first of this type was the one 
published in the presidential year of 1852. 
Called “The Great Foot Race for the Presi- 
dential Purse ($100,000 and Pickings) over 
the Union Course 1852,” it showed the fol- 
lowing runners: Daniel Webster, General 

Scott, and Franklin Pierce. The order is 
that in which they appeared on the course. 
Evidently the runners were not “winded,” 
for all were talking. To quote the words 
in the loops: 

Webster: “I can beat you both and walk 
in at that, although you had a hundred 
yards the start of me.” 

Scott: “Confound Webster! What docs 
he want to get in my way for? If he don’t 
give out or Pierce don’t faint, I shall be 
beaten.” 

Pierce: “No! No! Old Fuss and Feath- 
ers, you don’t catch the child fainting now. 
I am going to make good time. Whether 
I win or not, Legs, do your duty.” 


It is interesting to compare this cartoon 
with one which appeared in 1892 in Puck. 
The latter was a chariot race. The drivers 
were, of course, Harrison and Cleveland. 
When these two cartoons are placed side 
by side one can see what forty years 
brought forth by way of development in the 
art now under discussion. But this digres- 
sion puts the reader too far ahead of the 
story. 

Not all the cartoons published the middle 
of the nineteenth century were lithographs. 
Some of them were printed from wood- 
cuts. Several of this type, published by T. 
W. Strong, wielded an influence which the 
modern cartoonist might well covet. Of 
these by Strong that entitled “Little Bo 
Peep and Her Foolish Sheep” deserves spe- 
cial mention. In it Columbia appeared as 
a shepherdess and the seceding states as 
wandering sheep. As she saw her sheep 
scampering off, Columbia exclaimed: “Sick 
’em. Buck! I wish old Hickory were alive, 
he’d bring ’em back in no time.” Cartoons 
like this gave promise of better work in the 
years to come. 

In passing, another Buchanan cartoon 
should be mentioned. It portrayed slavery 
as a hideous monster about to devour Kan- 
sas. On the beast sat Buchanan. The 
monster stood (?) on a rough cart drawn 
by Douglas, Pierce, etc. The Buchanan 
“whoop” was, “Pull down that fence and 
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make way for Peculiar Institution.” By 
way of comment it may be said that the 
fence mentioned was the Mason and Dixon 
Line and the “Peculiar Institution” was 
slavery. 

From the presidential election of 1856 
till the end of the War of the States slavery 
was often the chief target of the cartoonist. 
Daniel Webster had to wince more than 
once as he saw himself in some cartoon. 
Even the snake which did such effective 
work in uniting the colonies (see first article 
of the series) crept out of his hole and with 
the label of “Slavery” upon him appeared 
in a print with this caption, “The Great 
Disunion Serpent.” Yet not all the car- 
toons were against slavery; some strongly 
leaned the other way. Abolition was hit 
again and again by cartoons which showed 
the effects of miscegnation. A Lincoln 
cartoon without some reference, however 
slight, to slavery would almost have been 
a rarity. The presidential campaign of 
1860 had hardly started when “The Rail 
Candidate” appeared. In the print Lincoln 
was carried on a rail by Horace Greeley 
and a negro. Of the rail (Republican plat- 
form) Lincoln said, to quote the words in 
the cartoon: “It is true I have split rails 

but I begin to feel as if this rail would split 
me, it’s the hardest stick I ever straddled." 


From the mouth of Greeley floated away an 
oblong soap-bubble, containing the words: 
“We can prove that you have split rails 
and that will ensure your election to the 
Presidency.” The bubble blown by the 
man at the other end of the rail was: “Dis 
Nigger strong and willin' but it's awful 
hard work to carry Old Massa Abe on noth- 
ing but dis ere rail.” Not only in this coun- 
try but also abroad is Lincoln linked with 
slavery by the cartoonist. By way of veri- 
fication one has only to turn the pages of 
the English Punch and observe the Lincoln 
cartoons by the late Joseph Tenniel. More 
attention would be paid at this point to 
Lincoln in cartoons except for the fact that 
this ground was pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered in an article in the February number 
of Cartoons Magazine. 

Mention has been made that cartoons cir- 
culated as separate sheets. The firm which 
probably brought out the largest number 
of these was that of Currier & Ives in New 
York. The more important of its sheets 
have been reproduced in a book entitled 
“Caricatures Pertaining to the Civil War.” 
Frank Weitenkampf, Chief of Prints, New 
York Public Library, is my authority for 
the assertion that many of the Currier & 
Ives cartoons were drawn by Louis Maurer. 
A few of the cartoons in this book compare 
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very favorably with the earlier work of 
Thomas Nast. Some attempt was made to 
get away from the “soap-bubble" parties of 
political leaders. Characters appeared more 
in caricature and less as photographic like- 
nesses. The technique of the drawings was 
made less stiff and showed some of the ef- 
fects of skilled workmanship. 

The real history of the War of the States, 
so far as cartoons are concerned, may be 
found in the bound volumes of Vanity Fair 
for the early '60s. Writers on wordless 
journalism who assert that the Civil war 
produced little by way of real caricatures 
of men and matters of moment must have 
overlooked Vanity Fair. This publication 
came nearer being an American Punch 
than any other ever published. Most of the 
drawings were from the pen of H. L. 
Stephens and Frank Bellew — especially the 
former, who was also, in a sense, the pub- 
lisher of the paper. Stephens seemed to 
find delight in caricaturing President Lin- 
coln in ludicrous poses. In other of his 
cartoons New York editors saw themselves 
as Stephens saw them. Even Thomas Nast 
was greatly influenced by the cartoons of 
Vanity Fair. Some day when “American 
Cartoons and Their Makers'* is written by 
some Gibbon or Hume of wordless journal- 
ism, H. L. Stephens will be accorded a 
higher place than any yet given to him by 
past writers. 

Lincoln is reported to have said: “Thomas 
Nast has been our best recruiting sergeant. 
His emblematic cartoons have never failed 
to arouse enthusiasm and patriotism, and 
have always seemed to come just when these 
articles were getting scarce.” While most 
of the work by Nast appeared after the 
War of the States was over, it was during 
the struggle between the North and the 
South that he began to switch from the pic- 
torial illustration to the cartoon. Before 
this time, he had been illustrating news 
items and special stories for the two lead- 
ing weeklies of the day — Leslie’s and Har- 
per’s. It was on the staff of the former that 
Nast obtained his first employment. His 
first caricature cartoon, however, appeared 
in the latter publication early in 1863. It 
showed a waif of the street frightening a 
fine old English gentleman with the cry, 
“Here comes General Butler.” Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that the London Times 
had called Butler a brute. A copy of “The 
Thunderer” appeared sticking out of the 
pocket of the Englishman. For the Christ- 
mas number of Harper’s Weekly, 1864, Nast 
drew a large cartoon entitled, “Abraham 
Lincoln Inviting the Southern Leaders to 
Take Their Place at the National Table.” 
It provoked much favorable comment. Its 
caption is self-explanatory. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the lithograph-cartoon, attired in 
bright colors, crept into tbe comic weeklies 


and the woodprint cartoon found a con- 
genial spot in the illustrated weeklies. Dur- 
ing this period Nast did that work which 
entitled him to be called “The Father of the 
Modern American Cartoon.” He put a 
paper cap on the head and a dinner pail 
into the hand of the laboring man. He gave 
the elephant to the Republican Party, the 
donkey to the Democratic, and the tiger to 
Tammany. His first donkey cartoon was 
drawn for Harper's Weekly, January 15, 
1870, and had for its caption, “A Live Jack- 
ass Kicking a Dead Lion.” The dead lion 
was Stanton, who had been President Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of War, and the jackass 
was the copperhead press which was bray- 
ing about Stanton’s errors. Four years 
later, 1874, the first elephant cartoon ap- 
peared in the same paper. It will be re- 
membered that Grant was then fishing lor 
a third-term nomination. The waters had 
been disturbed and it took a Nast to tell 
the story without words. 

In the overthrow of the infamous Tweed 
Ring of New York, Nast did his most con- 
structive work. By way of illustration, 1 
may mention an incident related by Mr. 
Harper in the story of the publishing house 
that bears his family name. An officer of a 
Broadway bank called on Nast at the lat- 
ter’s home. Conversation turned on a trip 
abroad so that Nast might continue his art 
study. A sum of $100,000 seemed strangely 
available for this purpose. Nast wanted to 
know whether it could be raised to $200,- 
000. It could. Thinking it might help a 
favorable decision, the banker added, "This 
Ring business will get you into trouble. 
They own all the judges and jurors and can 
have you locked up for libel.” Nast wanted 
to see how far the banker would go and 
mentioned something about $500,000. “You 
can have it,” said the banker, “and in gold 
if you will drop this Ring business and get 
out of the country." Nast’s reply deserves 
to go down in the pages of history: “Well. 
I don’t think I'll do it. I’ve made up iny 
mind to put some of those fellows behind 
the bars, and I’m going to put them there.” 

No man has ever told of the powerful 
influence of wordless journalism better than 
Tweed himself. To quote his words: “I 

don’t care what they write about me, but 
can’t you stop those terrible cartoons?” 
An attempt was made, but the results have 
been given in the preceding paragraph. 

Nast’s masterpiece, so regarded by many, 
appeared two days before the election 
(1871) which scheduled the final overthrow 
of the Tweed Ring. It was called “The 
Tammany Tiger Loose. What Are You 
Going to Do About It?” The reproduction 
of this cartoon tells the story: no descrip- 
tion is needed. What the people did about 
it was to tan thoroughly the hide of the 
Tammany tiger. 
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Nast’s “place in the sun” has been made 
secure by his biographer, Albert Bigelow 
Paine. The latter s book, “Th. Nast, His 
Period and His Pictures,” is too well known 
to need comment. Nast's best monument 
will be found, however, neither in Paine's 
book nor in the bound volumes of Harper’s 
Weekly, but in the imprint which he left 
on the cartoons that followed, though 
drawn by other hands. 

Incidentally it may be said that Leslie’s 
Weekly brought over, in the early seven- 
ties, Matthew Morgan from England. It 
hoped that Morgan would make Nast divide 
the honors in the cartoon field. Morgan had 
done excellent work on Fun and on Toma- 
hawk with his fearless cartoons of the 
Queen and of the Prince of Wales, but for 
some reason he was not able in America 
to duplicate his success. 

Of the colored lithograph-cartoons which 
crept into the pages of the comic weeklies, 
mention need be made only of those which 
appeared in Puck and Judge. The former 
paper was the first in the field. It was 
founded in 1877 by Joseph Kcppler and 
Adolph Schwarzmann. Prior to 1877 Kep- 
ler had run a paper in St. Louis and 
chwarzmann had worked on Leslie’s 
Weekly. For several years Keppler made 
all the cartoons which appeared in Puck, 
which at the start had very few other illus- 
trations. While Keppler knew how to put 
a “punch” into his work, he always drew 
with a Gallic touch that showed European 
influence. (Before coming to America he 
had drawn for Dcr Floh.) Anyone may 
see what I mean by looking over the pages 
of “Selection of Cartoons from Puck by 
Joseph Keppler” — a book which appeared 
in 1893 with text and introduction by H. C. 
Bunner. 

Puck was the mouthpiece of the Demo- 
cratic Party and for four years had the field 
without any competition worth the name. 
For a while both English and German edi- 
tions were printed but the latter was aban- 
doned when it became unprofitable. The 
Republican Party naturally had to have a 
mouthpiece and so Judge was founded in 
1881. While the name of James Arkell is 
forever linked with the early history of 
Judge, James A. Wales was its leading car- 
toonist when the paper started. Volume I, 
Number 1, page 1, contains a Wales car- 
toon, “The Two Political Dromios.” It 
showed Kelly standing before the door of 
the Democratic headquarters, on which was 
posted the sign, “No Bosses Wanted." 
Conklin stood before the door of the Re- 
publican headquarters having the same sign. 
“No Bosses Wanted.” Wales then asked 
the question which Nast had previously 
put to American voters in “The Tammany 
Tiger Loose” — “What are we going to do 
about it?” Later Judge added to its regu- 
lar staff Eugene Zimmerman — better known 
as Zim — from Puck and Grant E. Hamilton, 
who had drawn for the New York Graphic. 


Writers on wordless journalism have al- 
most invariably compared Punch with Puck 
and Judge — usually to the advantage of the 
English publication. In doing so they have 
overlooked a most important criterion. 
Punch, like the London Times, has been a 
mirror of English public sentiment. It has 
never taken a definite permanent stand for 
any one of the great political parties of 
England. Puck and Judge, flamboyant as 
they may have been in expression, reckless 
as they may have been in exaggeration, 
have, in the past, sought only to mold pub- 
lic opinion and to win votes. I know 
whereof I speak when I say that even presi- 
dents have confessed their doubts whether 
they would have reached the White House 
had it not been for the support of one or 
the other of these papers. Of course, this 
was the time before the cartoon was so 
extensively employed in the daily press. 

The present editor cither of Puck or of 
Judge will not, I am sure, take exception 
to the remark that these two papers are no 
longer political sheets bound by mortgage 
and bond to the Democratic and Republican 
parties respectively. To a certain extent 
both have flowed into the current of Life's 
channel. This assertion does not mean that 
Puck and Judge have necessarily broken 
from all party ties. A comparison of the 
two papers today with what they were for 
instance in the heated campaign of 1884 or 
1888 will demonstrate the fact that they 
are no longer mere party organs. 

Space does not permit picking out car- 
toons either from Judge or from Puck for 
individual mention. One story about both 
papers, however, is too good to omit I 
picked it up when I was editing Judge. It 
deals with the time when Bernard Gillam 
was drawing cartoons for Puck. He had 
pictured Blaine as “The Tattooed Man." 
One of the tattoo marks was the word 
“Bribery.” Blaine was so angered over the 
cartoon that he was determined to sue Puck 
for damages. He changed his course only 
when he learned that several cartoons in 
Judge which he had greatly admired had 
been suggested by Gillam. According to 
the gossip I heard when sitting in “His 
Honor's” chair. Gillam was at heart an 
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ardent Republican and actually voted for 
Blaine. “Of the truth of this I cannot say, 
I tell the tale as it was told to me." 

The first newspaper to which the car- 
toon returned, according to the best infor- 
mation obtained, was the New York World. 
The re-entry is so important that I may be 
pardoned for quoting the following letter 
from Don C. Seitz, the business manager of 
the World: “The first cartoon was printed 
in the World on August 10, 1884, entitled 
‘The Difference Between Two Knights.' It 
was a contrast of Blaine and Cleveland and 
was not signed. I have no idea who drew 
it. The next one appeared on August 17th 
and was drawn by V. Gribayeboff, who con- 
tributed considerably through the campaign. 
Walter Macdougal, who was the first real 
cartoonist we ever had, made his first ap- 
pearance September 14, 1884.” 

To trace the growth of the cartoon from 
this point would be to fill the entire num- 
ber of the magazine. The work of such men 
as Opper, Bush, Davenport, Kemble, Bar- 
rett, McCutcheon, Donahey, Berryman, 
Harding, Carter, May — both T. and O. — 
Robinson. Mayer, Rogers, Weed, DcMar, 
Bradley, Morgan, Macauley, Kirby, Darling, 
Chapin, Cesarc, Ireland, Young, Starrett, 
Chamberlain, Knight, Paul, Bushncll, 
Thomas, Richards, Pease, Steele, Fitzpat- 


rick, Evans, Orr, Spangler — but why print 
a list of “Who’s Who in Cartooning”? 

By way of conclusion I want to quote the 
opinion of one or two cartoonists to show 
the relation that should exist between the 
news and the cartoon. Let “Dean” Bush 
be heard first: “A cartoon is an editorial. 
To be a success it should point a moral. 
Exaggeration and a keen sense of humor 
are only adjuncts of the cartoonist, for he 
must deal with real people. He must be a 
student. I am obliged not only to use my 
pencil, but also to study hard, and read 
everything I can lay my hands on. The 
features of Roosevelt and Bryan may be 
familiar to me, but I must know what these 
men are doing. I must also know what 
the masses behind these popular characters 
think and believe." 

In this opinion concurs W. A. Rogers: 
“After all, we cartoonists are merely report- 
ers with a drawing pen or brush instead of 
a pencil. We can’t use typewriters, which 
is a handicap. But we must follow the 
news as closely as any editor. Our new-s 
sense — that much abused term — must be as 
keen. And we have our exclusive features 
— our ‘beats’— or we arc beaten. Often a 
cartoonist must edit a page of political news 
into a narrow column cut, or reduce a col- 
umn of news into a single line. I can’t 
afford to miss the news of a single day." 
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The Sphinx — Still Silent 


^ead^uit 


Styles We Won t 
Copy 


Celebrities of All Nations Find 
Uncle Sam Truly Neutral 




The Glories of War — 

The Grave and the Iron Cross 


The cartoons on this page are bv Eric Strandman (“Eos"), the Swedish artist, who ia now contrib- 
uting to the Boston Evening Record. Mr. Strandman has had his work produced in Berlin, London, 
Paris, and other European capitals. 
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THE OGRE 

“We’ll goon find out what he's got in his belly.” 

All France, evidently, is cartoon mad. We reproduce herewith a few of the recently Issued poster 
cartoons, which have been selling in the Paris book stalls. They are from the private collection of 
Mr. Newell B. Woodworth, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Francis Joseph: “Say, aren't you losing your way?" 

Wilhelm: "No — but I think I'd better let go some of the ballast.' 
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Nothing Stops the Barbarians 


Trying to Fight Rum 
and Germany 


M ARS and John Barleycorn evidently 
are not good running mates. Russia, 
the first of the warring nations to 
realize this fact, seems to have awakened 
into new life since the ukase that prohibited 
the sale of vodka. France has taken meas- 
ures to keep absinthe from the people, and 
now Great Britain has proposed through its 
chancellor, Mr. Lloyd George, to fight only 
one enemy, leaving the demon rum out of 
the question. King George has nobly set 
a good example for his subjects by banish- 
ing anything stronger than barley water 
from his royal table, and many of the lei- 
sured classes have done likewise. While 
the British cabinet wrestles with the prob- 
lem of a nation-wide “dry’’ law, the British 
proletariat, however, clamors for his "'alf 
and ’alf.” That the proposal to place Eng- 
land in the prohibition column is being re- 
ceived with anything but good grace among 
the working people is evident from the 
many utterances of the British press. The 
workingman in England feels that he, and 
he alone, has been singled out as a "hor- 
rible example.” His occasional “’alf pint,” 
he maintains, does not impair his efficiency, 
and he resents the imputation that he is a 
slave to the “pub.” 

The Unionist press takes account of the 
economics of the question, and sets the 
loss to manufacturers and dealers in beer 
and spirituous liquors against the greater 
loss that might be caused at this time by 
the hampering of the British clogs. 

Generalizations should be avoided, sug- 
gests the London Daily Mail, if the sub- 
ject is to be discussed at all sensibly; 
statements such as Mr. Lloyd George’s give 
a wrong impression of the English. 

“The menace of drink to war work,” 
says the Mail, “is a matter which must be 
carefully and dispassionately studied, but 
in that study the nation should beware of 
over-statements and those who make them. 
To attribute the loss of working time which 
has occurred in certain districts to drink 
alone is certainly to go beyond the evi- 
dence, as Mr. Lloyd George has been re- 
minded by various working-men representa- 
tives. While the practice of voluntary ab- 
stinence, following the noble example set 
by the King, is entirely praiseworthy and 
desirable, the proposal of total prohibition 
is fraught with danger and injustice. It 
is an utter libel upon the vast majority of 
working men in this country to allege that 
they are such crapulous and miserable 
creatures that they can be forced to work 
only by withholding drink from them by 
law. This absurd suggestion has already 
caused profound injury to the good name 
of Great Britain abroad, and has been seized 
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on with avidity in Germany. That there 
has been drinking among a small percent- 
age of our working men may be true, and, 
if so, the public will deeply regret it. In 
fairness it will remember that there has 
been constant overtime, involving great 
nerve strain, among the men employed in 
the armament factories and shipbuilding 
yards, and that there are limits to human 
endurance. It will also remember that in 
many trades — as, for example, the boot 
trade — no complaint whatever has been 
made. And where there has been trouble 
it has arisen from the faults of a tiny 
handful.” 

A similar defense of the British working 
man is undertaken by the London Evening 
News, thus: 

“The case for prohibition is built up on 
what we are sure are exaggerated stories 
of the misconduct of the British working 
man — stories that are often little less than 
a libel. Even where there has been slack- 
ness it is reasonably open to question 
whether drink has been entirely the cause. 
Is there not overstrain from speeding-up 
and long hours? No doubt in the North, 
and in Scotland especially, where the hardy 
wights take their whisky neat, the case is 
different; but even here one remembers 
the warning against drawing an indictment 
against a whole people. It is charitable to 
suppose that the clamorous prohibitionists 
can have no knowledge of the hardship, 
as well as injustice, of what they seek. 

“What France and Russia have done has 
been to put the ban on fire-water. The 
typically English drink — beer — is in another 
category. Whether there should be some 
restriction on the sale of spirits — and es- 
pecially on the blends which are often the 
only kind retailed in the poorer districts — 
is another matter. There ought to be re- 
strictions. No one outside the extremists, 
perhaps, would object to absolute prohi- 
bition of spirits during the war. Mr. Lloyd 
George himself must bear part of the blame 
for the greater call for spirits. The making 
of the half-pint of beer a halfpenny 
dearer sent the workingman to the ‘two- 
penn’orth' of ‘torchlight procession,’ with 
deplorable results in every way. Beer is 
the Englishman’s ordinary drink, and the 
additional tax on beer made it easier for 
him to do wrong — that is, to drink fiery 
spirituous liquor.” 

A remarkable temperance pledge in the 
form of full page advertisements in the Lon- 
don newspapers shows the appeal that is be- 
ing made on the side of the prohibitionists. 
Readers are requested to fill out an accom- 
panying blank form and send the pledge to 
Premier Asquith. 

“Shall the might of the liquor millions 
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CARTER, in New York Evening Sun 

The Lion: "Jolly, if they would drop something on the beast. 


trample the right underfoot?” reads the cap- 
tion; "shall a handful of men who have al- 
ready amassed huge fortunes dominate legis- 
lation in a crisis like this?” 

The following "plain questions” 
are then put to Mr. Asquith and the 
cabinet: 

“If the lives of our Empire’s best 
manhood are not too precious to 
he spared in the campaign against 
Germany, is intoxicating drink too 
precious to be spared? 

"Do you consider that the clever- 
ly-veiled opposition to the total 
suspension of intoxicants for the 
period of the war is inspired by 
feelings of patriotism or by the un- 
qualified selfishness of men who, 
for their pockets’ sake or for their 
appetite’s sake, want to see the 
drink go on, in spite of the emphatic 
warnings of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Kitchener that it is helping to 
drag out the war— at a cost to the 
country of two millions sterling a 
day. as well as a heavy toll of lives 
that can never be replaced? 

“We went to war with Germany 
because she said might was right, 
and trampled Belgium underfoot. 

Do you propose to allow the might 
of the liquor millions to trample 
right underfoot? Do you propose 
to allow a handful of men, who 
have already amassed large for- 
tunes out of the liquor traffic, to 
dominate legislation at a crisis like 
this — to jeopardise the destiny of 
England in order that their accumu- 


lation of gold shall go on undis- 
turbed whilst millions of our best 
men are throwing their all into the 
balance? Why bandy words with 
these men when the King, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Minister of War have pointed 
out your duty clearly ami plainly? 

"Are you banking upon the good 
influence of the King’s magnificent 
lead in voluntarily stopping intoxi- 
cants during the war to check the 
serious delay drink is causing in 
the manufacture of war material? 
Granting that his Majesty's noble 
example will be promptly follow'ed 
by every loyal subject who has 
command of himself, do you seri- 
ously suggest that the small minor- 
ity of working men who are slaves 
to drink will attempt to fight down 
their weakness and abstain from 
intoxicants because the King has 
done so? 

“If the full strength of the nation 
is imperative to crush German mili- 
tarism, why do you tolerate the 
traffic in intoxicants, which is re- 
sponsible for 80 per cent of the 
avoidable waste of time amongst 
workmen, and which has been shown to 
reduce efficiency in the marksmanship of 
soldiers, and in naval gunnery by 30 to 50 
per cent?” 


KIRBY, in New York World 

Welcoming a New Member 
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The Campaign for Warsaw 


R USSIA’S advance through the Car- 
pathians is compared by some editors 
to Hannibal’s celebrated feat of cross- 
ing the Alps. What is described by 
military writers as the greatest battle of 
the world's history is evidently being 
fought in the eastern theater. While Pet- 
rograd dispatches have announced con- 
tinued triumphs of Russian arms, it has of 
late become increasingly evident that the 
Austrian defenders have made a desperate 
resistance, having managed, at least tem- 
porarily, to halt the Russian drive into the 
Hungarian lowlands. It is estimated that 
3,500,000 men have taken part in the recent 
engagements, while the losses are expressed 
only in the general term "appalling." Most 
of the fighting has taken place along Uzsok 
Pass, the possession of which may be the 
key to Hungary. The importance of this 
movement lies, according to the strategists, 
in the fact that Austria’s resistance has held 
Italy off, and also that success for the in- 
vaders may be the deciding factor in the 
war. As the New York Evening Sun points 
out: 

"In view of the reported preliminary steps 
toward separate peace for Austria-Hungary, 
the present Russian progress in the Car- 
pathians wears an increased aspect of im- 
portance. Let the Russian arms once mas- 
ter the difficult mountain country and or- 
ganize through its passes a number of 
routes sufficient to supply an invading force 
of a million Russians and the overrunning 
of Hungary become an imminent probabil- 
ity for a date no later than June. Facing 
such a prospect, the Austrian Crown would 
be justified by the dictates of self-preserva- 
tion in seeking a separate peace with its 
opponents." 

The dangers that may beset the invaders 
if they advance too far arc hinted at in the 
following from the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

"With the Carpathians lying between the 
invaders and their base, the problem of com- 
munication will be extremely difficult. 
Hitherto the Russian line from Prussia to 
Bukowina has been intact and solid. It has 
been broken by no serious, natural obsta- 
cles. It has, in fact, resembled the German 
line in Flanders, France and Alsace. De- 
spite the inferiority of Russian roads and 
the comparative . fewness of Russian rail- 
roads, the Russian forces have displayed 
great mobility, and have been admirably 
maneuvered by their commanders. 

"With a part of the Russian line pushed 
beyond the Carpathians, a far more compli- 
cated problem will be presented. The forces 
that sweep down into Hungary must not 
be out of touch with the armies in Galicia 
and Poland. The line must remain un- 
broken despite the rugged mountains which 
will tend to divide it into two parts." 
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In the recent Russian successes the Mon- 
treal Star sees great encouragement. The 
"gallant Russians," says the Star, must have 
paid heavily for these successes, “but one 
thing is very certain, and that is that Rus- 
sian claims upon the gratitude of her Allies 
and her military prestige before all the 
world will be unmeasured when this war is 
finally over.” 

"The fall of Przcmysl," observes the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, "has incalculably strength- 
ened the Russian position by setting free a 
force of at least 150,000 men at a most crit- 
ical time and giving the Russians control 
of the railway system of Galicia. If the 
main Germanic armies in the Carpathians 
should now be decisively defeated or driven 
back from the passes, then it is at least 
possible that Austria-Hungary might at- 
tempt to negotiate a separate peace." 

Francis Joseph's forces, according to the 
London Express, are already beaten, and 
in holding back the Russian invaders, they 
arc only making their last stand. Says the 
Express: 

"Henceforward the Austrians are con- 
demned to offer such resistance as they can 
to the quick advance of the victorious Rus- 
sian army on Budapest and Cracow through 
the unfortified plains of Hungary, and such 
opposition cannot be called defensive 
strategy. It is but the resistance of a 
beaten army, kept alive by remnants of 
military traditions and spirit. 

"Blocking the Carpathian passes with a 
comparatively small force, the Russian 
army undoubtedly will be master in Hun- 
gary, and with this last act of the tragedy 
the Austrian campaign can be considered 
as strategically an accomplished fact, and 
becomes a general strategic pursuit, or, as 
the Austrians prefer to call such an opera- 
tion, ‘a punitive expedition.’ 

"Far from the same could be said in re- 
gard to the right flank of the Russian line, 
where the Germans have prepared every- 
thing for the new ‘spring campaign.’ It 
seems that our enemy endeavoured to pene- 
trate as far as possible in North Poland in 
order to try a new encircling manoeuvre in 
the spring. To prevent this the Russians 
are concentrated on positions on the Rivers 
Bzura, Ravka, and Nida. 

"On the extreme wing of the strategical 
front the several bases are fixed on the 
Rivers Narew, Bohr, and in front of the 
Niemcn. The number of German troops 
until now on the eastern front was con- 
sidered as twenty-five field army corps and 
forty reserve army corps, or 2,500,000 men, 
and it is possible that there will be con- 
centrated by our enemy about 100 army 
corps, but no strategist in the world would 
compare these troops, formed of aged 
I^andsturmists, with those who have per- 
ished during the winter campaign." 
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How His Future Looks in the Stars 
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M I ERE is 
no sys- 
tem of 
banking in 
vogue today 
that can hold 
a candle to 
that little 
scheme of our 
dearly beloved 
and econom- 
ical wife. The 
d a y’s supply 
o f currency 
she carries in 
her stocking, the emergency greenbacks she 
tucks away beneath the edge of the bed- 
room carpet, and the big wad of yellow- 
backs (the family nest egg) she hides down 
deep in the rag bag which hangs in a dark 
basement and unless the rag peddler walks 
off with it at so much per pound during a 
moment of abstraction on the part of the 
wife, you are never without a goodly sup- 
ply of cash in the house. 

The banking of small change in stock- 
ings is strictly original with woman. Men’s 
socks extend only a trifle above the ankle 
and usually have holes in the heels which 
make them rather unsafe depositories, while 
a lady’s stocking has its entrance at the 
knee cap, hence it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to draw upon her bank unless the draft 
were duly certified by the lady herself. By 
this method of banking there is no interest 
accruing, 'tis true, but a woman’s idea is 
that the best interest is the interest you 
take in the principal, and in many instances 
of trusting it to private bankers her idea is 
correct. So, whenever you feel that you are 
hopelessly busted and know not which way 
to turn or how to wiggle your way out of 
your predicament, just leave it to the wife 
and see if she doesn’t dig up the “necessary 
to alleviate." Talk about the old Herring 
Safe! “Land Alive!” It “aint in it” as a 
safe and sane receptacle compared to our 
wife’s stocking. 


S PEAKING of dogs, I have owned many 
and of nearly every variety that would 
be excluded from bench shows. I once 
paid as high as three-fifty for a rabbit hound 
with a leather collar and an unexpired 
license of six months' duration. A piece of 
manila rope was also thrown into the bar- 
gain. This dog did not outlive his license. 
I regret to say, for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company deprived me of the cur by 
coasting over him on a down grade and what 
had once been a faithful servant ended in a 
one-reel feature in two parts, a barkless 
wreck. All my dogs have died in the har- 
ness, as it W'ere, for they, like myself, were 
habitual hunters and were always ready for 
marching orders. 

When I select a dog, I first satisfy myself 
that he is one who will stick to a rabbit 
trail — the rest is immaterial so long as he 
possesses a head and tail. Next in consider- 
ation is his price and the perquisites that 
accompany the sale, so that in case of the 
sudden and unexpected death of said dog. 
as in the present case, my loss is only par- 
tial, for I still have collar and license and 
a yard of hemp rope to resume business 
with. 

Dog fanciers are apt to overlook these 
important items when making canine pur- 
chases. Many dogs wearing the blue rib- 
bon are impostors as hunters. Few of 
them ever saw or heard the crack of a shot- 
gun. Take it from me. the most profitable 
hound is the 
willing worker 
that costs 
about three 
dollars and fif- 
ty cents, who 
needs no valet 
to groom the 
burdocks from 
his silky coat 
after the 
chase! 
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P erhaps 

the most 
r e 1 i a - 
ble chest 
e x p a n der 
and exalta- 
tion elixir 
is the hon- 
or of hav- 
ing a cigar 
named after 
you while 
you arc still 
intact and 
in a state of 
health t o 
a p p r e - 
ciate it, for 
what’s the 
good of a 

monument after your soul has passed into 
the “cold and dismal hence?" Let me have 
that which cometh to me while I yet live, 
that I may behold mine own glory betwixt 
the jaws of every male within the radius of 
many miles. Children, dogs, and motor- 



spre ading 
fame broad- 
c a s t I 
choose the 
cigar every 
time. 


r 


T is not 
a 1 w ays 
a n easy 
task to turn 
down a re- 
quest for a 
modest 
loan with- 
out some 
danger of 
offen ding 
t h e appli- 
cant there- 
of. I have been the unfortunate victim of 
these perpetual applications until my good- 
ness of heart is sorely tested. I have tried 
all manner of reasonable excuses; but for a 
man with a regular and abundant salary to 
declare himself “broke” is liable to arouse 



boats might bear one’s name without one's 
experiencing any unusual sensations, or 
one’s features may adorn a “Tuxedo” to- 
bacco ad and cause one to swell up a bit 
with pride — but, when your name is em- 
blazoned upon the lid of a box of choice 
“Hay-vana” fillers, you are ranking with 
such folk as the immortal Henry Clay. Yea, 
in truth, you may rank with the rankest. 
Be that as it may, there is no feeling like 
it. You feel a personal interest in every 
man you meet sucking at the vitals of your 
fragrant namesake, 
and your first im- 
pulse is to rush up 
and clasp his hand 
in true and unal- 
loyed friendship and 
praise his superior 
judgment in the se- 
lect i o n of his 
smokes. The cheap 
patent medicine 
pamphlet was once 
the sole medium for 
introducing a man's 
features to the com- 
mon public, provid- 
ing he had been for- 
tunate enough t o 
have the seven-year 
itch and had used 
the remedy adver- 
tised therein. But 
when it comes to 


skepticism in the mind of the other party. 
Especially annoying is this state of affairs 
when you have no real desire to deceive or 
offend said party, for it may occur that this 
aforesaid party’s vote may prove desirable 
in deciding your own election some day (if 
running for office is one of your weak- 
nesses). 

I have discovered the following success- 
ful means of disposing of such cases by 
politely setting forth the bare facts of my 
financial condition and calling to mind, in 
a few pleasant re- 
marks, m y many 
previous bequests, 
with a result that 
assures me that it 
pays to advertise: 
Ship ahoy! mate: 
Owing to my owing 
many, and owing to 
many owing me, I 
am obliged to deny 
myself the extreme 
pleasure of granting 
your very modest 
request. I have pi- 
loted many laden 
schooners across 
the bar for you in 
the past. My ship 
log is now plumb 
full, so you’d better 
weigh anchor and 
put for another port 
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I anticipate a windfall from some un- 
known source one year from this date. 
Should ill fortune will that you harbor the 
thirst of today 365 days hence, then 1 shall 
be most happy to divorce myself from the 
trifling amount you have just mentioned. 
Regretfully yours, also very truly, 

Zim. 

T HE ultimate benefit of bestowing little 
favors upon the younger generation 
should be considered by those who 
aspire to professional prominence. It is the 
little things which you do in the interest 
of others that count in your own favor as 
time rolls onward. A grouch toward a 
youth has a tendency to lessen his esteem 
for you and, as he grows old and you grow 
older, the odds are unquestionably against 
your ever redeeming yourself in his favor. 
It costs nothing to be civil towards your 
younger fellow man. Civility is not a rare 
gift. It can easily be cultivated. Those 
who do not — or care not to — possess it 
should cease to aspire, for one’s progress 
in this world is largely dependent upon the 
aid of friends won by an amiable and un- 
selfish disposition. 


44 HECKERS” is no doubt a fascinat- 
ing sport. If you want to see how 
fast and furious the world is pro- 
gressing, just sit down and watch a couple 
of rubes at a game of the red and black 
buttons. I happened into my barber’s shop 
the other day where a checker-board is a 
stationary fixture of the establishment. 
Well, the barber was at one end of the 
board with one of those bespinached rurals 
of the early fifties as his opponent. I was 
next in turn for a shave as soon as the 
game could be declared off. I managed 


to get a little sleep while the intense ex- 
citement was at its height, and when the 
game ended my whiskers had grown at 
least three-eighths of an inch. But the 
sleep which I acquired enabled me to arise 
some hours earlier the next morning, so 
the game is not only a pleasant pastime 
but a healthful and soothing mode of excite- 
ment for those who witness it. 


A MAN who at some time during his 
life has experienced the pangs of hun- 
ger, naturally likes to experiment 
with dishes such as he has tasted in his trav- 
els. I have frequently sent a half dollar's 
worth of cigars to a chef with the request for 
a written formula of a dish that happened to 
fit my palate, which I . would afterwards 
endeavor to imitate in my own stew-pan. 
However, I once stopped at an antique ho- 
tel in a Pennsylvania lumber town where 
lamps were the only illuminating con- 
veniences. As a closing chapter to an am- 
ple “boiled dinner," a delicious dish called 
“Grandma’s old-fashioned prune pie” was 



served. Such pie I never tasted before or 
beheld since. It was a pie wherein the 
flavor of kerosene played a dominant role. 
When I got back to my own domicile, the 
house upon which my wife holds the deed, 
I tried my best to reproduce that pie, but 
to no avail. In spite of all I could do, it 
lacked that rare Pennsylvania kerosene oil 
flavor. Evidently such pic could not be 
reproduced in a kitchen equipped with mod- 
ern electric lights. Sadder still, I was un- 
able to procure the recipe, owing to the fact 
that the cook at this particular hotel was a 
lady of good habits (who didn’t smoke) and 
of foreign birth, who was both orally and 
chirographically unable to reveal its secrets. 
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D ID you ever pay strict attention to 
the conversation at one of those de- 
delightful afternoon “tea parties’* 
which are so numerous among the social 
set in rural communities? Where each 
woman is supposed to entertain at least 
once during the social season and always 
someone holding back until the last be- 
cause it is such a bore to entertain? The 
talk runs something like this: 


Now to get back to my original state- 
ment. 

Once upon a time the eldest of my imme- 
diate family, on the male side, had been re- 
quested by his beloved wife to place the 
family silver in security preparatory to mak- 
ing a summer trip. Not wishing to trust it 
unto the old family safe (for, like the door- 
mat, the safe was also a welcome sign to 
the gentlemen with padded tootsies), this 



“Oh, dear! I’m glad this is almost the 
last one. I’m getting so utterly tired of 
them — they’re too stupid for anything.” 
Next lady: “Yes, I’m thankful I had 

mine last week. They’re such a nuisance, 
don’t you know.” 

Then another confidentially whispers, “I 
think so too, especially where they have 
children. That brat of the hostess’ gets 
on my nerves so I could fly.” 

And still another one remarks, “Yes, and 
wouldn’t that phonograph jar you!” 

Chorus: “Oh, dear! There goes the 

bell — we change tables now. How horrid, 
just as we were beginning to have such a 
good time. Heavens! Am I to have that 
fright of a Miss Snodgrass for my partner?” 
And when the hostess turns the key 
upon the final departing guests, all of whom 
have assured her of a most delightful after- 
noon, she extends her arms to heaven and 
offers thanks in forlorn and broken-in-health 
accents, “Gee whiz! I’m glad that's over 
with. Now I’m square with society for an- 
other year.” 


M EN are often as silly as women in 
the doing of things. This seems a 
bold assertion, but I am speaking 
from personal observations, hence we can- 
not deny the fact. A woman will lock her 
door and hide the key beneath the doormat 
which bears the sign of welcome. Now, 
my friends, a doormat is like a note of 
advice to the burglar. It seems to beckon 
and say to him, “If the door is locked, you’ll 
find the key beneath my skirt.” 


over-cautious man of the household con- 
signed the Rogers three-ply to an incon- 
spicuous wood-pile in the cellar, using ex- 
treme caution to cover it well and letting 
no one else into the secret. When the trip 
was over and housekeeping resumed, it was 
necessary to call into play the kitchen steel- 
ware and tin spoons until the cobwebs lifted 
themselves from his jaded memory. 

Did you ask who hid the silver? I must 
decline to divulge his name, as it might 
tend to incriminate the writer. But for 
the life of me — I mean of him — we couldn’t 
remember where that silverware had been 
so securely hidden. 


N O profession, in my opinion, has 
taken such rapid leaps into promi- 
nence as press illustrating. Thirty- 
five years ago it was just in its “teens.” 
Many of the famous names which we see in 
print today were yet unheard of. I have 
seen men enter the office of the “Judge” 
and offer their first drawings for publi- 
cation, men who arc now soaring out of 
sight professionally with honors equally 
distributed among all who stuck to the 
game. It has been an interesting feature 
to watch this gradual progress both in the 
individuals and their profession. 


Will some kind reader give us a recipe 
for breaking our dear wife of the habit of 
tidying up our work desk, so that we may 
find things tomorrow where we left them 
today? Zim. 
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WILL OWEN. In London Sketch 


THE LANGUAGE OF DIPLOMACY 

Tommy (witting home from a prison camp): "Dear Maria, everythink 'ere is 

luvvly; comfurtable quarters; fine clothes; a 'ome from 'ome. Bill, who was of a differ- 
ing opinion, was shot yesterday." 
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1 FIRMLY believe that God will not with- 
hold from us His omnipotent aid in the 
future as in the past, and that He will 
grant our army and navy, together with 
those of our valiant Allies, power to crush 
finally the enemies of Russia, of the whole 
Slav world, of jus- 
tice, and of true 
civilization, to the 
benefit of the whole 
world. — Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia. 

What Europe 
needs is a hero of 
peace greater than 
the heroes of war. 

Such a man could 
stop this awful 
waste of blood and 
treasure. — Oscar S. 

Straus, former Am- 
bassador to Turkey. 

It is a rough war 
this, but the prob- 
lem it sets is a com- 
paratively simple 
one — munitions; 
more munitions; 
always more muni- 
tions! That is the 
essential question, 
the governing con- 
ditions of all prog- 
ress, of every leap 
forward. — Field 
Marshal French. 


whether they be great states or small states, 
in full liberty. That is our ideal. — Earl 
Grey. 

I can assert that deliberate attempts, 
mostly of German origin, have been made 
to misrepresent Ja- 


Sister Susie’s Patching Pants for Neutrals 


America need fear 

no war — no war on your own soil. You 
have the Pacific between you and your ad- 
versaries. When war will come you can 
never tell. But you must never fear war. — 
King Ludwig of Bavaria. 


pan's attitude, espe- 
cially in America, 
but now all points 
have been cleared 
up and the inter- 
ested powers are ac- 
quainted with the 
Japanese proposals, 
which largely con- 
stitute an endeavor 
to settle questions 
of long standing, 
some since the Rus- 
so-Japanese war. — 
Count Okuma of 
Japan. 

Certain persons, 
ignorant of their 
ignorance, and for 
selfish partisan rea- 
sons, have busied 
the mselves with 
misrepresenting the 
condition of the 
navy, thereby caus- 
ing some good peo- 
ple to fear that the 
navy is not now, as 
in the past, the 
strong, effective arm 
of the republic. All 
who would learn the 
truth may be assured that the navy in 1915 
is larger, better equipped, and in better con- 
dition than in any previous year, and that 
the fleet is becoming more efficient with 
every passing month. — Secretary Daniels of 
the Navy. 


It is the absolute unity of the Empire in 
a resolute, vigorous prosecution of the war 
which confirms His Majesty’s unswerving 
belief in victory for the Allies. — King 
George of England (per Stamfordham). 

t 

The world war threatened Ireland as well 
as every other civilized country, and Ire- 
land would be quite unworthy of its history 
and its past if it attempted to fold its arms 
and to say: “This does not concern us.” — 
John Redmond, Irish leader. 

We wish the nations of Europe to be free 
to live their independent lives, working out 
their own forms of government for them- 
selves and their own national developments, 


If I permitted myself to be a partisan in 
this present struggle I would be unworthy 
to represent you. If I permitted myself to 
forget the people who are not partisans I 
would be unworthy to represent you. I am 
not saying that I am worthy to represent 
you, but I do claim this degree of worthi- 
ness, that before everything else I love 
America. — President Wilson. 

Now our enemies are suddenly doing 
their utmost to try to prove that we pro- 
voked war at a moment chosen by us. 
That is folly, for, by God, this war against 
such superior numerical forces is no child's 
play. — Count von Moltke. 

•at 
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A Family Jar and Other 
Matters 


T HE Barnes-Roosevelt affair at Syra- 
cuse, the death of the pernicious can- 
neries bill at Albany, and Secretary 
Bryan's attitude toward national prohibi- 
tion have given the cartoonists plenty of 
inspiration for the past few weeks. Evi- 
dently there is no keeping the colonel off 
the front page. William Barnes, the New 
York republican “boss” placed him there 
when he brought suit for libel against the 
ex-president on the basis of certain remarks 
made by Mr. Roosevelt during the recent 
campaign. References to “the invisible 
government,” “the alliance between crooked 
business and crooked politics,” and the con- 
nection of Mr. Barnes' name with that of 
Mr. Murphy, the Tammany chief, were con- 
strued by the republican leader as damag- 
ing to Ins character. In his testimony the 
defendant has revealed many interesting 
chapters of his past life, tending to show 
that even he has not always beeu free from 
the influence of bosses. 

We quote the following comment from 
the Chicago Tribune, Medill McCormick's 
newspaper, which has been from the birth 
of the progressive party Roosevelt’s one 
stanchest supporter: 

“A good many libel suits arc likely to 
spring up in a lively campaign. Sometimes 
they are merely a statesman’s way of en- 
tering a denial to certain allegations which 
he wishes to refute. He may not take them 
seriously, but he hopes that they will prove 
to the general public that he is not a door- 
mat for the muddy boots of everybody's 
opinion. 

“Sometimes they are intended merely to 
reveal the statesman as a person of sensi- 
bilities and human emotions and to disclose 
the fact that he is not rhinoceros hide to 
the top of his head. There are times when 
if a statesman neglects to tag his opponent’s 
remarks with a libel suit he fears he will 
expose himself as an indifferent person. A 
proper pride demands such response. 

“The Roosevelt-Barncs suit indicates that 
it is possible to carry the controversy to 
practical extremes. What the colonel said 
of the Hon. Willum docs not strike the 
sophisticated observer as anything politi- 
cally atrocious. The colonel has done 
much better than that many times. 

“He called the government in New York 
rotten, spoke of maladministration, insin- 
cerity, pernicious influences, invisible gov- 
ernment, etc., etc, and hooked up the names 
of Mr. Barnes and Mr. Murphy for respon- 
sibility. These arc the old stock phrases 
of American politics. If one could not talk 
of sinister things and pernicious influences, 
the right of criticism would be gone. Po- 
litical criticism has made cripples of these 


phrases. They limp now and newer, 
stronger words must be found if political 
comment is to retain its virility. 

“The troublesome words that the colonel 
used were ‘corruption’ and ‘corrupt.* A 
sinister thing may be something you don’t 
like and pernicious influence may be influ- 
ence used against you, but ‘corruption’ has 
retained a certain amount of its old fash- 
ioned significance. There arc more fire- 
w'orks in half a dozen other words w r hicli 
are not actionable, but the colonel took a 
short cut in his general denunciation of New' 
York conditions and consequently we have 
the Syracuse trial.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Ledger dis- 
cusses the case strictly along party lines, 
evidently delighting in this airing of the 
Republican dirty linen. To quote: 

“If Colonel Roosevelt libeled William 
Barnes when he called him a bipartisan boss, 
joined in an alliance between crooked busi- 
ness and crooked politics fighting to main- 
tain corrupt and machine government, then 
the Colonel is not the only man in New 
York who has libeled Barnes, and he is not 
the only man in the Union who has beeu 
guilty of libeling political bosses in other 
States. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s defense, so far as it has 
been made known, is justification and priv- 
ilege. He insists that Barnes has been re- 
sponsible for crooked government in the 
State, and that the crookedness has run 
through both parties by mutual agreement 
for addition, division and silence. There is 
a widespread impression that this condition 
has prevailed for years. Independent Re- 
publicans and independent Democrats have 
boiled with indignation whenever they have 
thought of it. 

“Mr. Barnes sues to vindicate his personal 
honor and insists that there has been noth- 
ing corrupt in his political career. He lays 
stress on the words ‘corrupt’ and ‘crooked,’ 
and he wishes to prove that he is honest and 
straight. If he can prove it to the satisfac- 
tion of a jury of plain citizens of Onondaga 
County, the nation at large will be delighted 
to learn that the grandson of Thurlow Weed 
is an angel of light and not an expert in the 
game of politics as it is played in Albany 
and in New York in these exceedingly de- 
generate days. But the country does not 
really expect Mr. Barnes to be able to satisfy 
the jury that he is better than his party, or 
that he has used his great influence to 
cleanse it of the corruption which has 
stained its record. The verdict will prob- 
ably depend on what the jurors think ‘cor- 
rupt’ and ‘crooked’ mean when applied to 
politicians and politics.” 
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KIRBY, in New York World 


The Party Wash 
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CARTER. In Hew York Evening Sun 
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Circus at Syracuse 



HARDING, in Brooklyn Eagli 


Spring Suit 
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KIRBY, In New York World 


Tying a Knot in Its Tail 
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Running Amuck 


KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE 

As Interpreted by the Cartoonists 



IDOMAHEY, in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“Look pleasant, please.’* 



“I wonder what is on the other side/’ 
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BERRYMAN, in Washington Star 


More Important Business 
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KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE 



DONAHEY, in Cleveland Plain Dealer 

“Here comes the bride.” 



MAY. in Cleveland tender 
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OUCH!! OOOM 
MA.eo easy! 
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PAINFUL MOMENTS IN A BOY'S LIFE 
Pestered by Old John Sunburn 
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ABOUT THE DONNYGOOSE 

O N his return from the far west, J. H. 
Donahey, cartoonist of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, stopped in Chicago long 
enough to assure the editor of “Cartoons” 
that the “Donnygoose,” the pride of his 
hillside farm, is flourishing. Just what the 
Donny goose is is best explained by Francis 
Arthur Jones in a recent article about the 
cartoonist in the Strand Magazine. When 
Donahey went abroad last summer — his 
trip included Egypt and the orient— he 
found a handsome Toulouse goose awaiting 
him in his stateroom. A letter of introduc- 
tion tied around the bird’s neck, read: 

With ardour greet your feathered 
friend — 

In you her heart delights; 

Be with her to the journey’s end 
And show her all the sights. 

As faithful as was Mary’s pet 
She waddles in your path; 

Nor fears the vast and heaving wet. 

Nor dreads the tempest’s wrath. 

Oh, tell to her by Tiber’s foam 
The tale so often told, 

Of how the geese awakened Rome 
In those brave days of old. 


And on the bosom of the Nile, 

Where Time draws out his links, 

Let Goosie hiss the crocodile 
And quack-quack at the Sphinx. 

Protect with ever-ready hand 
This web-foot friend of thine* 

Oh, lead her to the Promised Land 
And feed her corn and wine. 

Where Dead Sea waters thickly flow, 
Where Nebo’s paths ascend, 

On Jordan’s banks *tis well to know 
A sympathetic friend. 

Then bring her safely home with thee 
From land of fig and cruse. 

That thousands may come miles to see 
The travelled Donnygoose. 

“The victim of friendly solicitude,” says 
Mr. Jones, “accepted the situation without 
a murmur. He named the goose Cleopatra, 
and sketched her in countless poses and 
numerous climes. He says she did the 
grand tour with no omission. The goose 
says nothing. She’s back in her hillside 
pen as pert and sassy as a goose can be, 
and the plotting friends who go out now 
and then to look at her and count her hotel 
labels, and stare at the Cleopatra sketches, 
must feel at times as if the ruse of the 
Toulouse had proved a boomerang.” 



Get the Right View 
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WHAT THE CARTOONISTS ARE DOING 



WEBSTER, In Mew York Globe 

Our Boyhood Ambitions 

The hero of this sketch is Mr. Fred C. Kelly, whose article 
on "Seeing America First" appears in another part of this 
magazine. 

CESARE’S CARTOON EXHIBIT read 


“The best known caricaturists of 
America in the past, such as Tom 
Nast and Homer Davenport, have 
relied almost exclusively upon the 
wit of their ideas to carry the 
drawings, and to admire the ‘style’ 
of the satirist, as the French ad- 
mire the ‘style’ of their Forain, is 
something we are only now be- 
ginning to arrive at. 

“One of the most effective of 
these drawings is the burlesque of 
the diplomats, awaiting their turn 
in an ante-room, with imploring 
eyes turned toward the door that 
leads to power. It is very well 
done, indeed. Then there's the 
long scries, that Sun readers know 
already, of Mars ploughing ‘'Die 
Furrow* in Civilization and turning 
up Hatred and Famine; the ‘Guide 
of To-morrow’ showing tourists the 
work of the wreckers of this year, 
and the ‘Cartographers, 1915/ with 
Death and Cupid consulting the 
maps. 

“There’s the husbandman water- 
ing the field that has been planted 
thickly with bayonets, pictorial 
comments on Wall Street and sa- 
tiric sidelights upon our relations 
with Mexico. Upon the whole a 
graphic summary of one of the 
world's most tragic years can be 
n this gallery of caricatures.” 



The original drawings of the cartoons by 
Oscar Cesare that have appeared in the 
New York Sun, and which have 
been on exhibition in the Hahlo 
Galleries on Fifth avenue, have 
met with both kinds of success. 

That is, they have received the 
praise of Mr. Ccsare’s fellow artists 
and connoisseurs have annexed 
them for their collections. 

Says the Sun’s art critic: 

“The drawings gain by being 
shown together. In spite of the 
speed with which a modern carica- 
turist is required to work — and the 
Sun’s readers demand a drawing 
from Mr. Cesare every day — there 
is no hint of carelessness nor even 
fatigue in his work. In the origi- 
nals the careful drawing and 
breadth of treatment arc more evi- 
dent than in the reductions. 

“The breadth of treatment is due 
to the fact, no doubt, that the artist 
began life as a painter and became 
a caricaturist only after a thorough 
apprenticeship with the brush. For 
that reason a tour of the rooms 
where his drawings are now to be 
seen suggests comparisons with the 
caricature work of Europe, where 
thoroughness of workmanship is 
insisted upon. 


Greece should come to the top. — London 
Opinion. 


"Our Mother, Oov'nor" 

This cartoon, in the interest* of the Mothers’ Pension Bill, 
was carried l>y a delegation of children from New York to 
Albany in a dramatic plea for the passage of that measure. 
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CAVE MAN ART 

The art of the cave man was the subject 
of a lecture delivered recently by Prof. 
George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale Univer- 
sity, at a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Washington, D. C. The talk 
was illustrated with remarkable views of 
the handiwork in art of the skin-clad Euro- 
peans who lived on the edge of the ice 
age about 50,000 years ago. Many of the 
pictures were reproductions of the troglo- 
dyte paintings on the walls of the Altamira 
caverns, and were shown in their original 
colorings, red, brown and black. Wooly 
elephants, reindeer, and three-toed horses 
figured in these rude designs, which were 
to the cave man what the comic strip is to 
newspaper readers of today. Scarcely any 
of the cave pictures are of human beings. 
Later attempts at drawing the human fig- 
ure, the speaker said, were as crude as the 
masterpieces of children. 

In closing. Professor MacCurdy said: 


“Man was artist before he was the maker 
of even hieroglyphs; he tamed his imagina- 
tion and his hand to produce at will the ob- 
jects of his thought long ages before he 
tamed the first wild beast or made the plant 
world to do his bidding. The artist's tools 
were primitive. Flint scrapers and gravers 
were employed in preparing the surface 
and tracing outlines. The colors used by 
the quaternary artist were oxide of iron and 
manganese. These minerals were pulver- 
ized, mixed with grease or other medium 
and applied with a brush. Crayons whittled 
from chunks of ochre or oxide of manga- 
nese were likewise employed. That paleo- 
lithic man made at least a beginning in the 
modeling of vases is attested by the recent 
discovery of two bison figures modeled in 
clay." 


One cartoonist pictures three kings tak- 
ing a straight. But it can’t be done accord- 
ing to Hoyle. — McKeesport (Pa.) News. 


Cartoonists Exchange Compliments 


Walker O’Loughlin, cartoonist of the 
Portland (Ore.) Evening Telegram, met 
Warren Gilbert, the Denver artist, in the 
coast city recently, and allowed the latter 
to make a caricature of him. “Gil" ex- 
pressed deep regret over the fact that 


O’Loughlin didn't have long white whiskers 
as he had often supposed. He remarked, 
also, that the Irishman “had a funny nose." 
O’Loughlin retaliated by drawing a cartoon 
of Gilbert. Each finally admitted that he 
was satisfied. 
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PATRICK’S DUCK A DRAWING CARD 

More than 20,000 answers were received 
in the recent “Duck ditty” contest con- 
ducted by \V. K. Patrick, cartoonist of the 
New Orleans Times- Picayune, in that news- 
paper. The duck is Mr. Patrick’s cartoon 
mascot. Prizes were awarded for the best 
jingles on the advantages of the “Times- 
Pic” want ads. As an indication of the 
duck's popularity, it is worth mentioning 
that replies came from Central America, 
Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Tennes- 
see, Illinois, New Mexico, California, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, Ohio, Kentucky, New 
York, and even from Canada. 

One very interesting feature of the con- 
test was the development of a novel at- 
titude of mind on the part of Timcs-Pic- 
ayune readers toward the little duck. Far 
and near, they seem to regard him as a 
half elfin, half human personality with 
whose humor and philosophy they are in 
complete accord. All through the thou- 
sands of cards and letters received there 
was indicated a feeling of personal intimacy 
and affection, as for a precocious child whose 
prattle is fraught with impish conceptions 
of grown-up ideals, likes and dislikes. 

Elbert Hubbard, on his last visit to New 
Orleans, pronounced the duck the best 
thing of its kind in America. 


“Spy-scare toys,” a group of cartoon fig- 
ures, are the latest innovation in London. 
Among the characters represented arc King 
Albert of Belgium, Sir John French, Gen- 
eral Joffre, Admiral Jellicoe, German spies, 
and policemen. Like the “Willie-wogs, 
the first cartoon toys, these other dolls 
seem to have attained considerable vogue 
in the nursery. 


“We hope we didn’t convey the impres- 
sion,” remarks the New York Mail, “that 
the Herald’s European edition reprints 
nothing but editorials from the New York 
Herald in its efforts to mirror faithfully 
American sentiment on the war. . . . 
Occasionally it reprints the Herald’s car- 
toons, too.” 


Ben Hur, Col. Joseph C. Miller’s famous 
Arabian stallion, attracted much attention 
recently at the Exposition horse show at 
San Francisco. The horse, which has taken 
prizes in every part of the United States, 
was brought from Arabia by Homer Dav- 
enport, the cartoonist, and presented by 
him to Colonel Miller. 


Manuel Rosenberg, formerly of the New 
York Call, is now cartoonist of the Toledo 
News Bee. During his connection with the 
Call he contributed cartoons, mostly of a 
political nature, to the New York Greek, 
Russian and Yiddish newspapers. 


WOPS WAS LEFT OUT 

Frank Hammond, of the Wichita Eagle, 
received a letter from Australia recently. 
It was from “Wops,” a little cartoon “crit- 
ter” employed by Allan C. Walker, of 
Sydney. The letter, which was really 
meant for “Hoots,” Mr. Hammond's owl- 
bird, expressed the former’s disappointment 
at not having been invited to the jungle 
stew given by “Hoots” some time ago in 
the pages of Cartoons Magazine. “Wops,” 
says the writer, wasn’t satisfied until he, 
too/ was perched on a stool at the big table. 


FONTAINE FOX MARRIES 

Announcement was made recently of the 
marriage in Chicago of Miss Edith Eliza- 
beth Hinz to Fontaine F. Fox, Jr., formerly 
cartoonist of the Chicago Evening Post, 
now of New York. Miss Hinz was widely 
known in Chicago as a dancer, pianist, 
swimmer, and tennis player. For a time 
she had charge of the afternoon dances at 
the Blackstonc hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Fox 
left immediately after the wedding for New 
York. 


The Punch cartoon depicting a battered 
Turk limping toward a German sentry, and 
answering his challenge with “A friend — 
curse you,” calls forth the following edi- 
torial comment from the New York Herald: 
“The sentiment is one that will become 
prevalent throughout Turkey when it be- 
comes generally known that Djavid Bey’s 
visit to Berlin, where he went in search of 
financial and military aid, has been unsuc- 
cessful.” 


Bushnell's cartoon, “Christmas in Scar- 
borough,” was seen by a traveler in Eng- 
land recently posted up in a shop window 
in Falmouth. The cartoon is in Bushnell’s 
best vein, and represents a father and 
mother, whose baby has been killed by 
Zeppelins, decorating a tiny grave with 
Christmas wreaths and toys. 


Nine cartoons by Russell Henderson, who 
is working in the interests of the Anti- 
Saloon League, have been hung in that or- 
ganization’s booth at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. The cartoons are 30 by 40 
inches in dimension, and arc done in water 
colors and tints. 


A cartoon that went right to the heart 
of the southerners was one by Kenneth 
Whitsctt in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
in commemoration of the death of Mrs. 
Stonewall Jackson. 


Karl Kae Knecht, cartoonist of the 
Evansville Courier, helped stage the local 
press club's annual show recently. 
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CONCERNING "CORY’S KIDS" 

"Cory's Kids," who are first cousins to 
Muck Finn and Tom Sawyer, are now ap- 
pearing in the Omaha World-Herald. Con- 
cerning these youngsters, J. Campbell Cory, 
their originator, says: 

"I have always wanted some kids of my 
own to play with, and I anticipate a lot of 
fun in devising this bunch of youngsters 
which I am putting into this page. It is 
my ambition to make them as real as 
possible, because real kids actually do fun- 
nier things every day than the impossible, 
slap-stick youngsters of the funny and rap- 
idly declining comic page type of the pres- 
ent day. 

"I don’t believe it is necessary to de- 
grade juvenility in order to give humor to 
its natural vagaries, and I do think the 
ruffianly antics of the gruesome monstros- 
ities of the comic kid type of the past 
decade are regarded as humor only because 
of the lack of something better. Their pic- 



J. Campbell Cory, Sketched by Himself 

tured antics are surely more outrageous 
than funny, and their effect more demoral- 
izing than amusing." 

Mr. Cory has promised that these "kids" 
will be a shining example to youth every- 
where. 


"FATHER MITCHELBOCKER" A 
COMPOSITE PORTRAIT 

Like "brillig," “gimble," and other 
"Jabberwocky" words, "Mitchelbocker" is 
a composite, so you are not to be blamed if 
you don’t recognize him. He is a combi- 



"Father Mitchelbocker** drawn by Five Cartooniita 

nation of Father Knickerbocker and John 
Purroy Mitchel, mayor of Greater New 
York, and he is the work of five New York 
cartoonists. 

He was made on the steps of the Wool- 
worth building as a sort of preliminary 
function to the annual dinner ot the news- 
paper artists at the famous Castle Cave. A 
movie man made a record of the perform- 
ance as each of the cartoonists in turn put 
his individual touch to the drawing. 

Robert Carter of the New York Evening 
Sun laid the foundations. It was he who 
made the outlines of the nose and the fore- 
head. Then "Bunny" Schultze of the Press 
added a "Foxy Grandpa" expression to the 
mouth, and suggested with a sweep of the 
crayon the contour of the chin. Claire 
Briggs of the Tribune inserted the eye- 
brow and a cigar, tilted at a sporty angle. 

Edwin Marcus of the Times sketched in 
a braid of hair and a Sunday-go-to-meeting 
bow of ribbon. George Rchsc of the World 
added the finishing touches, and Abe Wiel 
of the Tribune art department christened 
the result. 
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Don't Try to Sell Thu Puzzle — You Might Get Arrested 

Above is reproduced an Italian puzzle postcard, for selling 
which many street venders in Naples have come to grief. The 
puzzle is to fold the four pigs in such a way as to form a cari- 
cature of the kaiser. Can you do it? 


MR. PUNCH REMAINS GOOD- 
NATURED 

Mr. Punch of London occasionally prints 
a cartoon which would add bitterness to the 
bitter, but its general tone is one which 
merits an admiring comment. The low 
class English periodicals arc marvels of 
inept rancor, but Punch is unruffled. The 
British, not the foreign, foible remains, in 
spite of war, the target for its cartoonists. 

Cartooning in Europe is frequently an in- 
instrument, di- 
rected or undi- 
rected. for the 
forming and 
maintenance of 
public policy. 

At present 
public policy 
demands that 
hatred of the 
enemy shall be 
alive and un- 
compromising. 

Nations in tre- 
mendous strug- 
gle m ust be 
kept in great 
exaltation. Or- 
dinary moods 
will not do for 
extraordi nary 
events. Hatred 
of the enemy 
and devotion to 
the native land 
will transform 
the placid citi- 
zen into the 
unhes i t a t i n g 
soldier. 


Punch performs this service with 
its occasional embittered cartoon, 
but predominant is the note of 
raillery, and most conspicuous is 
the satiric touch which reaches the 
weakness of the Englishman him- 
self. If there be any profit in 
keeping a nation good natured even 
in war, Mr. Punch is helping to 
perform the service. He docs not 
permit the Englishman to forget 
his glass houses. — Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


MACAULEY WINS VERDICT 
FROM WORLD 

Charles R. Macauley, cartoonist, 
and formerly president of the New 
York Press Club, obtained a verdict 
for $11,700 in the Supreme Court 
against the New York World, on 
April 15, for breach of contract. 
Mr. Macauley, who was for several 
years the cartoonist of the World, 
was discharged when his contract 
had about a year to run. He was receiv- 
ing $250 a week at this time. Ralph Pulit- 
zer, president of the defendant corporation, 
testified that one of the chief reasons for 
Mr. Macauley’s discharge was his connec- 
tion with the campaign fund collected for 
John Purroy Mitchcl, when he was running 
for mayor. The World is opposed to all 
secret campaign funds, and it was claimed 
that in acting in an official capacity in the 
collection of a fund, Mr. Macauley violated 
one of the policies of his employer. 


From London Sketch 

Tommy Atkins, Pioupiou, and Their Russian and Jap Allies as Cartooned on Raster 
Eggs in Germany 
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CARTOON CREATES A STIR 


BRAY IN THE MOVIES 


Australia is admittedly jealous of the 
United States for availing herself of. the 
trade opportunities presented by the war. 
The accompanying cartoon by Sykes in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has been circu- 
lated widely throughout Australia as “the 
best characterization of this country's atti- 



sms. in Philadelphia Public Ltdgtr 


"This beats fighting." 

tude toward the belligerent nations, and, in- 
deed, to the very cause of humanity.” It 
is republished in a Sydney booklet entitled 
“Confidence,” together with some verses by 
George A. Taylor, cartoonist and editor of 
the booklet, appealing to Unde Sam for 
sympathy, and beginning thus: 

“I saw in New York harbor — it was 
facing out to sea — 

A statue great and glorious — you call it 
‘Liberty.* 

I’m thinking now its title is a mock’ry 
and a sham. 

Why don’t you stand for what it means? 
Now tell us, Uncle Sam.” 

Mr. Sykes* cartoon, it might be added, 
appeared in Cartoons Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1914. 


Bud Fisher, it is reported, has planned 
to leave the Hearst newspapers to join the 
Wheeler syndicate. 


Animated cartoons that are not “comics” 
but which satirize some event or situation, 
are the latest device of J. R. Bray, creator 
of the famous Colonel Heeza Liar. One 
of his latest movie cartoons is directed 
against Uncle Sam's unpreparedness for 
war. The action in the drawing is said 
greatly to increase its effectiveness. 

Mr. Bray keeps four trained artists busy 
inking in his outline drawings, of which 
5.000 are required for a 1,000-foot film. His 
Colonel Heeza Liar has been entertaining 
cinema audiences with such exploits as lion 
hunting in Africa, and outwitting cannibals. 
Mr. Bray was born in Detroit, but has lived 
in New York since 1901, where for several 
years he was a contributor of Life, Puck, 
and Judge. 


A cartoon by A. B. Chapin, of the St. 
Louis Republic, depicting Mr. Grouch stub- 
bing his toe on a “brick of gloom,” has been 
used by the City Gub of St. Louis in a 
campaign for business optimism. 


A CARTOONIST FISHERMAN 


H. C. Norberg, of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, claims to be the champion cartoonist 
fisherman of the United States. During the 
warm summer months he can be found at 



Norberg on • Fishing Trip 


the Journal office working at his drawing 
board until 11 p. m. Early the next morn- 
ing he will be seen loaded down with fish- 
ing tackle in the accumulation of which he 
has spent many years. He will be headed 
for a stream or a puddle. Because of the 
democratic administration, he says, the fish 
are not biting in his district, and he is plan- 
ning a chalk talk route along the streams 
and lakes of Missouri and Kansas. Mr. 
Norberg’s own idea of a fishing jaunt may 
be had by a glance at the accompanying 
sketch. 
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NATE COLLIER AS A POET 

I T may not be generally known that Nate 
L. Collier, the self-styled “crazy car- 
toonist” of the Chicago Journal, like 
Mr. YVegg, sometimes drops into poetry. 
Much of his humorous verse, illustrated 
by himself, appeared in the Duluth News- 
Tribune during 1912. Here are a few sam- 
ples of his “poetry.” 

The summer maiden gaily trips — 

She raises quite a din, 

And cries, as she gets on her feet, 
“Darn that banana skin l” 

Under the title of “Who’s Who” a num- 
ber of rhymes appeared like these: 

In Hibbing just two weeks ago 
I met a man who owned a show; 

His face was filled with moles. 

Within his hand he held a dog, 

And by a rope he led a hog; 

His socks were full of holes. 

I cried: “Who are you, Box of Snuff? 
You’re lookin’ pretty all-fired tough; 

I fear your heart is fickle.” 

He looked at me and heaved a sigh, 

And cried: “Ods Blood! Why, I’m the 

guy 

Who put the pick in pickle.” 

I met a man last Friday night; 

His hat was trimmed with lace; 

His great big feet were in his shoes; 

His nose was on his face. 

I cried: “Who arc you, little simp? 

I've seen your like quite of'en.” 

He yelled: "Hooray! Why, I’m the 

jay 

Who put the coff in coffin.” 

In still another vein is the following: 

Susie spied a sassy spider 
Sitting down quite close beside her; 
Susie sighed, and sadly eyed her; 

Then the sassy spider spied her. 

A verse entitled “The Old Copy Book” 
was first published in the Student’s Art 
Magazine. It goes: 

In a dusty cobwebbcd attic hid within 
forgotten nooks 

There I found one rainy Sunday just a 
pile of thumb-worn books. 

And I sat me on the floor ’ncath the 
rafters gray and old, 

And I gazed upon those keepsakes 
dearer far to me than gold — 

While above the raindrops pattered and 
the deep-toned thunder rolled. 


Oh! I thought, if Time’s grim fingers 
would turn back the clock of life. 

Turn it back to the beginning of our 
seeming endless strife; 

How much better I would live it if I 
could but live it o’er. 

For my past deeds were misshapen and 
some steps I did deplore — 

Thus in vain I dreamed and pondered, 
seated on the attic floor. 

But among those books forgotten an old 
copy book I found, 

With its writing old and faded and the 
corners thumbed and round; 

And mine eyes sought out a maxim as 
above it I did bend, 

I had copied it in childhood : “It is ne’er 
too late to mend.” — 

And right then I vowed to profit by the 
words I once had penned. 

And in closing I will whisper, to you, 
brothers in the strife: 

When your road seems long and rocky and 
the bitter cares are rife, 

Hie away up in the attic and your old 
school-books review 

’Mid the cobwebs on the rafters and your 
heart with hope imbue, 

Read the maxims of your childhood — it 
will start you in anew. 

Mr. Collier was married in 1909 to his 
“first sweetheart,” and now has two fine 
boys. He is not, he explains, actually 
crazy, but only crazy in print. In a sketch 
which appears on another page he intimates 
that he prefers the “Made in America" car- 
toons to the samples of foreign work in 
Cartoons Magazine. 



"Whit shall I do when I've used up all my ammu- 
nition, Major?" 

"Point your gun at the enemy, you idiot, and say. 
'Bang!’ ” 
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CARTOONS THAT “HURT KANSAS” 

The Wichita Eagle prints an interview 
with a western traveling man who states 
that the newspaper cartoons depicting 
Kansas as a state of great wealth, where 



farmers ride around in automobiles, are 
giving a false impression of that common- 
wealth, and filling Kansas with a floating 
population, “the poor of the cities,” the 
salesman is quoted as saying, “thinking 
that all they have to do is to come out 
here and they will find a job awaiting 
them. I don’t know whether this is done 
for the purpose of boosting this state, or 
reducing the bread lines in the cities." 


STARRETT FINDS A SHELTERED 
NOOK 

W. K. Starrett, who seems to have settled 
down permanently as C. R. Weed’s succes- 
sor on the New York Tribune, has been 
house-hunting in the suburbs, and at last 
reports had found the ideal nook. His own 
conception of such a nook is like this: “A 
little apartment where they use green grass, 
located in a neighborhood where they’ve 
invented trees. One not too near a church 
bell-tower, and where the bedroom will ac- 
commodate a bed long enough for me. 
Also it must not be too far from the 
bounding main, for I look forward with 
much pleasure to a summer near an ocean 
not used altogether as a fish-and-crab fac- 
tory. All I want now is an ocean-going 
canoe; then I shall go down and dig ideas 
each morning and get damp.” 


TEA AT THE HUMORISTS* 

Caricatures in clay by Mrs. Helena Smith- 
Dayton, and sculptures in paper by Alfred 
Frueh, were drawing cards at the recent 
“varnishing day” of the newly-organized 
American Salon of Humorists at the Fol- 
som galleries, New York. Among Mrs. 
Dayton’s contributions were “The Funeral 
Hack Drivers — Waiting,” a restaurant scene 
entitled "Bohemians — Perhaps,” and a 
group called "Tramps Scorning a Dough- 
nut.” The human figures and animals cut 
from paper, and arranged so as to tell 
stories, won for Mr. Frueh many compli- 
ments. 


Clifford Knight, cartoonist of the Hart- 
ford Post, has been writing some wordless 
dramas recently that are said to be brim- 
ming over with human interest. Mr. Knight 
also has a monologue which is in much 
demand at smokers, and is said to be lean- 
ing toward a vaudeville career. 


Ryan Walker, the socialist cartoonist, has 
rechristened his lecture, and now calls it, 
“What Henry Dubb did with his wife, 
Henrietta Dubb.” He has been lecturing 
under the auspices of the Socialist Suffrage 
Campaign committee, and reports a very 
successful tour. 


Cartoonists of Columbus, Ohio, are la- 
menting the removal from its pedestal of 
the statue of “Doc” Smith, a famous land- 
mark of that city, which figured frequently 
in their cartoons. 



Nate Collier, of the Chicago Journal. Likes American 
Cartoons 
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THOSE FLAG CARTOONS 

Some of the cartoonists ought to take 
a course of instruction in how to draw the 
American Flag. Cartoons with the flag in 
them arc popular these days, but 99 out of 
100 are dead wrong. They contain any 
number of strips from 15 up to 25, while 
Uncle Sam’s whiskers blow in one direction 
and the flag in another. Another weak 
point with cartoonists is anything in the 
marine line. The way they rig ships, and 
make them sail would drive an old tar in- 
sane. Of course we know that many of 
the cartoonists never came in contact with 
salt water, except when they took it in 
merry childhood's days for worms, but 
that is no excuse for turning out marine 
monsters, especially in a big seaport like 
New York. — Editor and Publisher, New 
York. 


Harper’s Weekly, during the last two 
months, has reprinted a number of cartoons 
by W. H. Hanny, of the St. Joseph News- 
Press. Much to Mr. Hanny’s dismay, how- 
ever, the cartoons were credited to the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette. A Hanny cartoon 
also appeared in a recent number of London 
Sketch. 


Ray O. Evans, cartoonist of the Balti- 
more American, is publishing a de luxe 
edition of prominent Baltimoreans in car- 
icature. Mr. Evans was once associated 
with Billy Ireland of the Columbus Dis- 
patch in a similar enterprise, and it was 
with him that Evans received his cartoon 
training. 


D. R. Fitzpatrick, cartoonist of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, is planning to spend 
his vacation in Chicago. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was formerly a student at the Chicago Art 
Institute, and graduated into his present 
position from the Daily News of that city. 


F. G. Cooper, cartoonist of Collier’s 
Weekly, was among the speakers at the 
annual “journalism week” at Columbia, 
Mo., held by the students of the school of 
journalism of the Missouri State University. 
Mr. Cooper spoke on cartoons. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Spangler an- 
nounce the arrival at their home of a fine 
ten-pound daughter, Lucile Irene. Mr. 
Spangler is the cartoonist of the Montgom- 
ery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


Tom Bee’s half-page sketches of life in 
Baltimore in the Baltimore Sunday Sun 
have met with great favor on the part of 
the public. 


A PICTURE NO ARTIST CAN PAINT 

From San Jose, Cal., comes the follow- 
ing remarkable letter to “Cartoons”: 

"The writer is a dreamer alright alright, 
and my dreams suggest numerous cartoons. 
For example, I dreamed the other night 
that I was standing on a steep hillside gaz- 
ing into a stream of blood which made the 
angels weep and on a hill above the rill in 
even plain view, I saw the form of Kaiser 
Bill and he was looking too. His face was 
blanched, his eyes bloodshot. His bosom 
heaved a sigh, as he stood on the mountain 
top, a tear stood in each eye. Mine Got, 
what have I done he cried, as he gazed on 
the stream. Is all this blood charged to 
my pride, or is this just a dream. Later 
he fell face downward into the stream of 
blood.” 

The writer offers to furnish other dream 
ideas to such cartoonists as can use them. 


Like many of his fellow craftsmen, Frank 
M. Spangler, cartoonist of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, has a double talent. He 
was quite flattered recently by receiving 
an invitation to attend the conclave of the 
Knights Templars at Philadelphia in May, 
as soloist with the largest Masonic band 
in the United States. He is a member of 
the shrine band of Montgomery, which will 
take a trip to Seattle in July. Sir. Spangler 
says that he cannot take the western jaunt, 
as the poultry business, in which he is much 
interested, will demand his attention. 


Several original cartoons loaned by the 
Puck Publishing company to a recent ex- 
hibition at the Municipal Art Gallery of 
New York were removed or turned to the 
wall, owing to objections from certain 
school teachers. Among the artists whose 
work thus disappeared were Nelson Greene 
and My Mayer. The pictures, according to 
one of the censors, “were intended for more 
mature minds.” 


J. N. Darling (Ding), of the Des Moines 
Register and Leader, is a vocalist as well as 
a cartoonist. He is a member of one of the 
prominent church quartettes of Des Moines, 
and aside from being a power for good 
through his cartoons, takes an active in- 
terest in church and civic work. 


Claude Gibbs, sports cartoonist of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, and also the writer 
of the “Abe” column of baseball pessimism, 
has returned from Fayetteville, N. C., where 
he spent several weeks at the training quar- 
ters of the Terrapins, Baltimore’s Federal 
League team. 
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JUST WANTED TO KNOW 

James North, cartoonist of the Tacoma 
Daily Ledger, tells a personal experience 
that again exemplifies the popular notion 
that cartooning and real work are anything 
but equivalent. 

Prior to certain restrictions on boxing 
and wrestling contests, the logging camps 
of the state of Washington were often the 
scene of many lively bouts. A big, burly 
logger, who had been victorious in one of 
these contests, came to the city to cele- 
brate, and in his wanderings he visited the 
Ledger offices in search of the sporting edi- 
tor and some publicity. 


The Von Hindenburg Cartoon by Shonlcweiler Which 
Haa Won Wide PraUe 

“It was a fanciful idea, that making sol- 
diers stand for his hair and cannon and 
rifles for his eyebrows, but someway as one 
thinks of what a wonderful man of iron 
and warfare Von Hindenburg is, the idea 
assumes concrete form, and its fittingness 
is apparent. That many others appreciated 
the strength of the idea is shown by nu- 
merous words of praise given the author." 


“SHONK’S" BEST CARTOON 

A cartoon by J. H. Shonkweiler, of the 
Portsmouth (O.) Times, reproduced here- 
with, has won the artist many compliments, 
and is said to have reached Von Hinden- 
burg himself. Commenting editorially on 
the cartoon, the Times says: 


A CARTOON DISCREPANCY 

The Corning (N. Y.) Leader points out 
the following discrepancy in a cartoon in 
a mid-western newspaper, representing 
someone, “presumably a child, submerged 
in the black waters of a river, named ‘Mis- 
fortune,’ that ran between two cliffs, one 
of which was ‘Poverty/ ” 

“Only two tiny hands/' observes the 
Leader, “appeared above the murky stream. 
It would have been mighty effective if the 
submerged one had not been represented as 
crying out ‘Help!* It stands to reason 
that anyone, child or adult, who can yell 
‘Help!’ while plunged beneath the surface 
of a river, can make a pretty good living 
in vaudeville." 


A newspaper cartoonist, according to the 
Wichita Eagle, has succeeded finally in 
angering Colonel Roosevelt. The artist 
showed the colonel mounting a war horse. 
“But the offense wasn't there," remarks 
the Eagle; “the picture showed the colonel 
getting up with the wrong foot in the 
stirrup." 


Eugene Gise, formerly of the Toledo 
News-Bee, is now cartoonist for the Read- 
ing (Pa.) News-Times. 


The logger’s curiositylcd him to the art 
department. For several minutes he stood 
looking silently over North's shoulder at 
the cartoon in course of construction. 
Then suddenly he blurted out: “Say, Bo; 
what do you do for a living?" 
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CARTOON ON BILLY 


CARTOON BRINGS LIBEL SUIT 


Billy Sunday has his knockers. He re- 
ceived a cartoon and letter from an anony- 
mous source recently which afforded him 
great amusement. 1 he cartoon showed a 
cannibal dressed up in silk hat, full dress 
coat, umbrella under one arm and Bible un- 
der the other. A sash of white cloth cov- 
ered the loins. Under the cartoon was the 
inscription: “The Billy Sunday of the Fiji 
islands.” The accompanying letter read: 
“The more dignified of the two and the 
one we prefer to have in New York.” 


The Rev. E. J. Pace, a cartoonist in the 
service of religion, has been doing some 
effective work for the Christian Endeavor 
Topic and other religious journals. A car- 
toon by Mr. Pace, showing the key of obe- 
dience that unlocks the Bible, was used 
recently as a cover-page for the Watch- 
word, of Dayton, Ohio. 


A cartoon from the Jiji, of Tokyo, which 
had a rather familiar appearance, resolved 
itself on closer scrutiny into one by Kollin 
Kirby of the New York World. Kaiser 
Wilhelm is represented as imploring Uncle 
Sam to take for him a supply of food which 
the British lion is guarding. 


Carl Garderwine, of the Terre Haute Tri- 
bune, has been bringing the traction com- 
pany of the Indiana city to time by a 
cartoon crusade in the interests of the jit- 
ney bus. 


A cartoon in the Los Angeles Tribune 
entitled “The Brute,” and directed against 
brutal journalism, has been made the basis 
of a $125,000 libel suit, tiled against the 
Tribune publishers by the Los Angeles 
Timcs-Mirror. The cartoon showed a hog 
wallowing in filth. Two dollar signs were 
branded on its nose. The complainants de- 
clare that the cartoon was intended to in- 
jure their business, and was “understood 
by the readers to imply that the complain- 
ant was a brute, and, like the hog, wallows 
in filth and indecency; that he is an assas- 
sinator of character, and that salacious 
matter and unverified rumor are his stock 
in trade.” 


Charles H. Sykes, of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, smashed a 91-year prec- 
edent when a cartoon drawn by him for 
the suffrage number of the Springfield Re- 
publican was published on the first page of 
that newspaper. It was the first time in the 
history of that staid old journal's existence 
that the first page had been thus decorated. 


As the result of a cartoon by Frank 
Hammond in the Wichita Eagle, the leading 
merchants of Wichita have placed awnings 
in front of their places of business. The 
cartoon was entitled “Which Store Gets the 
Trade?” and showed the contrast between 
a shop with awnings and a shop without 
them. 
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A Sample of Mr. Pace's Cartoons on Religious Subjects, which are Driving Home the 
Great Truths of the Bible 
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IT PAYS TO BE AN ARTIST 


There is a good position waiting for 
every man or woman who will 
properly equip himself as an artist. 

For the effort expended, undoubtedly no line of en- 
deavor offers such immediate, substantial reward as art 
work. The demand is always ahead of the supply because 
there are so few properly trained artists as compared to the large 
I mass of untrained but enthusiastic art-loving boys and girls. 

We Guarantee You a Position 



I We can develop and prepare you for 
an artistic life right in your own home, 
at night, or in your odd 
moments — any time or any 
place. It does not inter- 
I fere with your work. We 
1 give you individual 
I home instruction by a 
I most expert faculty. Our 
1 courses are easily learned 
1 and we make you a com* 

I mercial artist— no hind- 
other 



The demand is always greater than 
the supply of commercial artists who 
have had proper artistic 
training. Our 16 years 
of Successful teaching en- 
able us to ofTer many 
special advantages to 
the ambitious student. 


Artists Free Outfit 

We present each student 
upon enrollment with a 
containing full set 


ranee to any other art 

career but the stepping-stones to it, with valuable art 
each stone lined with gold. Our results of art supplies for our professional courses, 
are equalled by no one. fine set oi drawing instruments, etc. 

OUR INSTRUCTION COVERS 

IBustratiat Commercial Art Miscelltne— s 

Commercial Lettering Cartooning 

Fashion Designing Color 

Book Show Card Normal 

Magazine, Architectural Perspective, General Advertisement, 

Photo-Retouching, Mechanical, Newspaper and other Courses. 

For Those Who Prefer It We give residence J instruction, open 

— ■ — all the year around which completes 

our course a little faster than the correspondence method, the onhr 
difference in the courses of study. Write for Art Year Book— FREE- 

|$CHGDE r AW>UHl ART 

BATTLE CREEK, MIC " 
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IF SPEED MEANS 
ANYTHING TO YOU 


STUDY BY 


RESIDENCE INSTRUCTION 


IN 


THE CARTOON SCHOOL 


Don’t expect Correspondence instruction, however good, to make you a Cartoonist. 
Our scientific, time saving modern methods are really efficient. No guesswork. Our 
system really works. We trained Hall and King, Chicago Tribune; Willard, Chicago 
Herald; Morgan, Chicago Post; Williams, Rankin, Thain, Chicago News; R. B. 
Fuller, Colliers, Puck, Life; H. T. Denison, Judge, etc.; Orr, Nashville; DeBeck, 
Pittsburgh, and many others of the world's great younger Cartoonists. A newly 
arranged course, more intensive and inspiring than ever, has been added, including 
every branch of this lucrative profession. 

Less Tuition than by Correspondence and only a Tenth of the Time, 
Drawings Made in the Classes Sold 

Send a sketch to Carl N. Wemtz, Cartoon Instructor, for his 
opinion as to your ability. He has had years of experience. 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts Chicago 



Other Models of the Same Kind are: 

Locomotive Automobile 

(Atlantic Typo PitMenger) <Li»t»> Type t> Cylinder) 

Steamship Steam Engine 

(Lf»nfe Ootmn Liner) (Stationary — Horizontal) 

Steam Turbine Gas Engine 

Dynamo Wireless Telegraph 

Ms* _ Emch . . ar gp wptote Sat •* • CA AP 


New Lithographic Model A 

of a Monster Mallet Compound Locomotive 


IN COLORS CA r 

Size 9H*19in. » HUJ JUC 

SHOWS AND NAMES 
EVERY PART 


S shown by the photograph, this is a dissected 
Lchart, which by an ingenious series of folds 
or flaps and a careful use of colors, dearly 
depicts every part of this giant of the rails. This 
educational contrivance, made at present only 
in Europe, is the result of the perfecting of a 
process combining great engineering ability 
with the lithographer’s art. It is a veritable 
marvel of accurate detail. Every part is num- 
bered to correspond with its name given on 
a printed key which goes with each model. 


POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT., 78 East Madison St, CHICAGO 
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immediate use for your ability in your own locality. The Bart Chalk-Talk is a short cut to 
a new entertainment work. Audiences await you everywhere. Drawing in public stimu- 
lates originality. All you need is the start — You I cam to do by doing. Bart gives you the start. 


SUMMER IS IDEAL FOR CHALK-TALK WORK 



BART IN HIS OUTDOOR STUDIO 

You can have one alto. 


Can You Make a President Smile? Try It 

Send your drawing to Bart with ten cents in stamps and he will send it back to you with a 
sample chalk-talk stunt, showing you how he gets a complete change of expression with three 
little marks, and telling you about the chalk-talk. 

BART 

CARTOONIST MINNEAPOLIS 120 5th Street South 
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M ANY youths are already more than half way up the ladder of fame, but the 
lack of a bit of advice makes the balance of the trip an impossible task. 
It will cost but eight cents a day to speed you onward to success. 

Zim’s Correspondence Course 

in Cartooning, Comic Art and Caricature 

is heaping full of good advice and valuable information. The School is owned 
and personally conducted by Eugene Zimmerman (ZIM). Thirty years of 
practical experience in Cartooning, Comic Art and Caricature, reduced to twenty 
books, with over seven hundred descriptive drawings, cartoons and illustrations 
— all three branches in one. 

The shortest cut to fame and fortune for the ambitious student. Secrets of the news, 
paper art profession made as plain as A-BC. Send four cents in stamps for prospectus. 

ZIM, Department K, HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 


European War 

makes United States and 
Canada dependent on 
their own manufactures. 

NEW INVENTIONS 

ARE IN DEMAND 

Write Today for List of Inventions Wanted. 

H. SANDERS 

7 A Webster BIdg„ CHICAGO, 


I will send my 25c book 

Improve Your Face 

lor 10c, stamps or coin 

TWs book contains a complete c ourse 
of Instructions In Physical Col* 
turn for ths face 

More than 00.000 persons are follow- 
ing t lists* instructions todsv. They will 
do more to build liesut j than all tho 
paint and powder In tho world, for tht-y 
fat right at the root of your facial de- 
fwte and overcome them. 

Not simple or sill). Just Physical 
Culture applied to facial muscles; com- 
mon sense. that's all. If von want to 
improve vnur looks, send ]<ic for this 
book to-day, at once. while It’s on 
your mind. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

SIM larkrr SU(.. IIS W. <2nS SI.. N. T. C. 




The Fasteit 1 
Longest Flying 

Bleriot made. Only one guaranteed to fly 600 feet from 
around. Can be built In a very abort time. Building: Plana 
and Instructions. 25c. Materials. Blueprint and Inatroctfcma 
for Building. $1.75. Grtaisst Handbook and Catalog, with 
FREE glider. 10c. 

Tilt Modal Supply Houso, DopL C, SOS Ml Av*, H. Y. CMy 

Any newsdealer will accept your 
subscription to 

CARTOONS MAGAZINE 


LITHOGRAPHIC MODELS 


IN COLORS 

show and name every part of the following : Mallet Com- 
pound Locomotive— Atlantic Type Locomotive— Automo- 
bile — Steamship — Steam Engine — Steam Turbine — 
Dynamo Gas Engine— Wireless Telegraph. Size 10x14 in. 

PRICE 50 CENTS EACH 
Sat of Mina Models *4.00 Postpaid 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK 0EPT. 


^ErmatH g 



art n e 
n^irres 


*• Standard 4 Cycle Marine Motor 
4 Cycle. 4 Cylinder, 12 to M H.P. Highest qual- 
ity. Silent operation. No vlbraUon. Controls 
like the finest Motor Car engine. Extremely 
economical on fuel. Used as standard equip- 
ment by over so par oant. of the world's 
leading boat bulldera. Catalog on request 
Urn to IM 0 depending on equipment. t 


I 
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All you need is an idea. A story must have a 
good idea, and then be beautifully written in grip- 
ping English. Only a few can do it. Motion Picture plays are 
different- The Idea — the action is all because the story is acted, 
not written- Crude words and few of them can describe action 
desired. You have ideas. Why not make them into movie plays ? 
You might fail to write a story. In fact, prominent story writers have 
failed at movie writing, while hundreds of amateurs have made good. 
Movie managers eager for new ideas. Hundreds of scenarios must be 
made every week. Field growing. Plots are right at your door. Your 
home town love affairs, historical events, comedies, newspaper items, etc., 
make fine material. 

Correspondence Course Not Required 

W. L. Gordon’s Book tells all — shows all. Sample play — technical terms — 
list of movie makers — how to write — where and how to sell — kinds of plays 

wanted by different firms, etc. E»*ry qunlion answered — everything clear and plain. By following 
hook you can write a play technically perfect. No capital required. Only $3.(0 for book. No further 
expense— no lone drawn out lessons. This book, a few sheets of paper and envelopes and a few postage 
sumps are the "tools of your profession." A $50.00 course can teach you no more than our $3.00 
book. J.C.D.. Ark., writes: Instructions worth fifty times price 1 paid." M. E. 8.. Ind., says: 

*" Fully realize importance of your instructiona. Know my plou would be worthless without them. Hsve 
received more than full value for my money.” R. H. S.. Dover, Minn., writes : " Your instructions have 
fuller points than course 1 paid * 20.00 for.'* M. S.. Atlantic City, writes: "Have been successful in 
placing three plays, and am awaiting news of two additional ones. Am certain I would never have had 
that much success If I had not followed your instructions.'* And so it goes. We could quote many more 
enthusiastic students who have made good and are selling their plays. 

Read Our Broad Guarantee-You Risk Nothing 

We hereby agree that if the Purchaser of W. L. Gordon's Book. How to Write Moving Picture Plays, 
upon thoroughly reviewing its contents, is 

not satisfied that full value has been receiv | BM Mi MM MM BMi MM ^MB ■■■ ■ 

in exchange for purchase price, we will 
refund purchase price Immediately, proyid- 

r the book is returned in good condition 
a five days. 

Signed, Atlas Publishing Company. 


ing the k 
within f 

Atlas Publishing 
Company 

945 AtUs Building 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 


GUARANTEE 

ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

945 Atlas Bulldlno. Cincinnati, O. 

Send me W. L. Gordon's Bo'k entitled “How to Write 
Moving Picture Plays'* for which 1 endow 13 00 (end 
draft, postal or repress tuonev order). It is rinressly 
understood and agreed that If 1 am not satisfied with the 
hook, and return it In good order within 5 days, you will 
refund my money immediately. 
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A “Steel Trap” Memory 


r Ono that takes a tight grip on 

facta, figures, names, details ' 

of every kind and hangs onto r' 

them through life— that's /''i 

the kind of memory you / 

ought to have and tho kind / 

y>>u canhaveifyud wiUgivo ^ 

me ten minutes of your 

spare time daily for a few 

weeks. I will make your A 

mind uninfallibleclasaified 

index of the things it is to 

your advantage to remem- 

ber— give you power to con- 

centrate, overcome eelf-con- VH 

sciouanesa. enable you to think ' 

on your feet, and address 

an audience intelligently with- 

out hesitancy and without notes. ” 

SaThe Key to Success, 


Stop Forgetting 

. at a 


H. 

Dickson, 
a Principal, 
^ Dick *00 

School of 


Daring the pest n yurt I have tr 

I i8top voBGirnH 

li»l eocrese— 1 know 1 

person with a strong, tenacious memory, though ^ . 
et the beginning of the raco for success. advances and aooo 

distances his forgetful rival. The demands of commercial 

pro fission a I life arc so exacting in their details of facta and 

figurro to be remembered, that to succeed or even bold J 

own you simply must possess a good memory. 

Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 

I’ve had this test copyrighted— it’sth* most ingenious and a 
conclusive test for the memory ever devised. 1*11 send it to j — . 
free, also n copy of my book “How to Remember" and tell you 
how to obtain a copy of my De Luxe edition. “How To Speak In 
Public." a handsomely illustrated S2 book, absolutely free. Don't 
be handicapped with a poor memory any longer— write ms today. 
Addrv&a me personally. 

HENRY DICKSON. Principal. 

Dickson School of Memory, 781 H carat Bldg., Chicago 




PEACH I 
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WE DRAW UP All KINDS CARTOONS 


PEN AND INK PORTRAITS, CARICATURING, iTc.- 
WRlTE FOR FARTHER INFORMATION, PRICES, &SWTIE 


RAV TINKER CARTOON $,EEV/ci, 

< - os AHO-tLFS^ I 


The Marcon-Sloper Duplicator 

Will make 150 copies of your own drawings ; handwritten or 
typewritten letter*, bill* notices, elu. Tula Duplicator lasts 
longer, does not atlck. or Uu-k ; copies do not crack or curl, and 
Is not affected by hot or cold weather, postal size. 4 Vs »/ in., 
full direction* ink nnd sponge complete, f 1.00 postpaid, or 
G. 0. D. Larger sices. 8 kni» roa OutctrLAK. 

W. S. FISHER CO. 

113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


The 

Goodnow Studio 
of Drawing 
BELLEVUE, OHIO 


Watch This Space 

Now This Is What I Do 

I draw any cartoon, any tims. any way you 
want it. If I can't draw it the wav *00 
want It, It eoata you nothing .lust outline 
what you want In first letter, oend to addrma 
below, and get my price for the work. 
O. C. Fiaher Cartoon Service 
Redding. Iowa 


IF YOU DRAW 

Make Your Work Professional 

1 Practical Lessons by mail in 
Cartooning. Caricature and Illus- 
trating. Are You ambitious to increase 
your income and make a name for yourself 
in the field of Art? 

Leo Combs of St Louis at time of his 15th 
lesson writes, “1 mn more than pleaded with 
past laaona and feel sure that the bslanrw will 
l>e even more instructive and interesting.**— 

.?. 1L Gernat of (Mib-ngo. who had two story 
illustration* in a recent magazine of wide circulation writes, 
“I know all the practical knowledge of drawing 1 have I 
learned from you. — H. Hoag, of Weir. Kan*, writes, **I am 




•W; a 


r rwlw double my former price for comics. You are the one 
will always thank for my success.**— Chaa. Seyfangof Kind- 
lay, O., reports sale of wivrk and shows us a Chicago letter 
stutlng that his drawing is 
sut i «f setory . — B. Sherwood of 
Bellevue. O.. has had mmira 
and iliiiNirntion Mild and 
published before finishing 
his course. — Remarks too ’ 
numerous to mention come 
to us from which a few am 
taken as follows:— "Ideas are 
so well covered by your com- 
ments that all one needs is 
practice If it la in him to 
come oat." — "You have done 
a great deal for me.*'— " I wouldn't give up the work for any- 
thing." — "After investigating other schools I find your work 
Impr ess es me the most favorably," etc., etc. 


Send us your sample sketch of any of thooo draw- 
ing* with 4 ct*. stamps and receive now Illustrated 
booklet of groat Interest to YOU, Lesson Details, ate. 


$ 2.50 Adder ~~ 


avoids mistakes — urn time and testa 
work. It's small — quick as a Ibnh — sad 
a simple sod easy to operate The latest 
lea. i- reryonv highly pt r ss sd . Let this 
practical machine eliminate the Urfber 
and uncertainty ol figure* Guaranteed 
lor.me year. Order one today— right now. Sent mstMd ha S2-M- Mfrws 

J. H. BASSETT 1 CO., D«|rt. 32C, 692 1 Mil. Aw., Ch.ce, SI. 


WAR ATLAS 

Large 20-page (11x15 in.) atlas of the war j 
in Europe, containing large colored scale 
maps of the battle ground — Europe, Austria, 
Servia, Germany, England, Belgium, France, 
Russia, Italy, Greece, The World, etc. Spe- . 
cial data showing comparison of armies 
and navies involved, pictures of rulers, etc. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS 

POSTAGE 5 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

TS C. Madison St.. CHICAGO 
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Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against 
heavy odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will 
just take Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn't mnkc a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco for a single month or 
for SO years, or how much you use. or in what form you use it. Whether 
you smoke cigars, cigarette*. pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff 
Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any 
form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin to de- 
crease after the very first doae— there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer is absolutely harmless and contains no habit- 
forming drugs of any kind— the most marvelously quick and thor- 
oughly reliable remedy for the tobacco habit the world has ever known. 

Not a Substitute 

Tobacco Redeemer Is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but 
is a radical, efficient treatment After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue tho 
use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel 
better in every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using it. it 
will not awaken the slightest desire in you— you should at once 
begin a course of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A singlo trial will convince the most skeptical. 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee go*-* with 
each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to 
banish the tobacco habit when taken according to 
the plain and easy directions, your money will bo 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 

Let Us Send You Convincing Proof 

If you’ro a slave of the tobacco habit and 
want to find a sure, quick way of quitting "for 

keeps" you owe it to yourself and to your family 
to mail the coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free booklet 
on the deadly effect of tobacco on the human 
system, and positive proof that Tobacco Re- ^ _ 
deemer will quickly free you from the habit, ff ff 

Newell Pharma cal Company 

Dept 379 , St Louis, Mo. ^ ff 0 


J 

aa 

aa 


Mail Coupon NOW 
for FREE Booklet 


NEWELL PHARMA CAL CO.. 

Dept379 * St Louis, Mo. 

Please Bend, without obligating me In any way. yoor free 
booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Toba cc o 
Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit 



Street and No... 
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A MODERN SUBMARINE CHART 


OVER 200 PARTS NUMBERED AND NAMED 



Actual Size 14x28 inches — Printed on Plate Paper 

T HIS crms-fiection view shows dearly and distinctly all the interior of a Submarine of the latest type. You can get 
more information from this chart, about the construction and operation of a Submarine, than in any other way. 
No Details omitted — everything is accurate and to scale. It is absolutely correct in every detail, having been 
approved by Naval Engineers. One of the best Mechanical Illustrators in the Country worked on the drawing for 
months. This chart is really an encyclopedia of a Submarine.* It is educational and worth many times its cost. 

Mailed In a tube for 25c A ddress 

Popular Mechanics Book Department, 78 E. Madison St, Chicago 


EXPERIMENTS 

PHILIP L EDELMAN 

256 Pages, 5%x8 
200 Illustrations 

CLOTH. PRICE $1.50 

A new book of practical, 
updo-date information for 
building simple, efficient 
apparatus at small cost, for 
conducting tests and experi- 
ments, for establishing a lab- 
oratory and for applying the 
best experimental methods. 

This » the one book for 
those who wish to make their 
experimental work count. 
The factsstated are accurate, 
the tables and data invaluable 
and the text reads as inter- 
estingly as a good novel. 
Practically every question which may confront a 
reader in either an amateur or commercial problem is 
anticipated. This book will save you money and use- 
less effort and will place the best experimental 
practice at your service. Leam to accomplish results 
with your brains and hands ; to connect the wonders 
of science with social and economic progress. Here 
is a great field opened up to you. 

Send today for large folder circular giving complete 
content* and deacription of this great book, or book 
i tee If will be aent poetpaid upon receipt of price by 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

7S E. Madison St., CHICAGO 


EXPERIMENTS 

phiup socman 


v 





Motorcycles 

SideCars 

Cyclecars 

— ' (?. ‘ViL 


W&k' 


JUST PUBLISHED I 

Motorcycles, 
Side Cars 
and Cyclecars 

Their Construction, 
Management and Repair 
BY • 

VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E. 

1 Author of “The Modern Gasoline Automobile*’ 

Contains over 350 specially made illustrations showing 
the moat valuable aeries of drawings pertaining to 
motorcycle design and construction ever published. 


550 Pun Price $1.50 Postpaid 3 FaUnt PUin 


The only complete work published for the Motorcyclist 
and Cyclecarist. Describes fully all leading types of 
Machines, their Design. Construction, Maintenance. 
Operation and Repair. 

This treatise traces the motorcycle from its earl ice t 
forms to the approved models of the present day. It out- 
lines fully the operation of two and four cycle power 
plants and all ignition, carburction and lubrication systems 
in detail. Describes all representative types of free engine 
clutches, variable speed gears and power transmission 
systems. Clives complete instructions for operating and 
repairing all types. Considers fully electric self-starting 
and lighting systems, all types of spring frames and 
spring forks and shows leading control methods. 

The Dealer, Mechanic and Expert Rider will find 
this treatise a work of reference without an equal. 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Madison St.. CHICAGO 
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^ teach 

^W you personally 

by mail. Test lessons, 
personal criticisms, thorough 
instruction. Sixteen years’ successful 
teaching. Five separate courses: (A) 

Complete, including lettering, sign, show card and ticket 
writing, and gold lettering; (B) Complete show card and 
ticket writing only; (C) Lettering only; (D) Advanced show card and ticket writing 
(this course is the same as B with the preliminary lessons omitted); (E) Advanced course in 
all branches, same as A with preliminary lessons omitted. 

" 1 Natural talent unnecessary. Field is big. Merchants everywhere use window 


186 

monthly, when they 
h»*«« graduate*! and are 
com|**tent YVn hove 
const nntly more 
roquMii for men at 
good Mklarien than we 
can eupply. 


You can learn 

cards, price cards, sale cards, banners and signs — new ones weekly or oftener. 
positions always open. Pay good, work easy and fascinating, hours short. 


Many regular 


Earn $18.00 to $45.00 a Week 

Many students making big money independently. Some begin work 
after two lessons, and earn many times price of course before finishing 



Earn While You Learn 

Prirxncr, Minn., wrltei “ Old Job recently after taking 
one Icaaon ; charged $10, profit $7.05." 

Increased Salary SO*» 

Weaver, Canada, aaya : “ Yoar coarae haa increased my 
•alary 50%. " 

Easy to Understand 

Neal, Ohio, aaya : " Your leaaona are ao eaay to underatand 
that anyone can learn." 

Stand By Students 

Filch, Ohio, aaya: “! know yoar achool to be up-to-date, hon- 
eat and troaiworthy. It atandiby In ttodcnca until qualified," 

This Complete Outfit 
FREE with Course 

I give every student a complete and practical outfit 
free, including tools, ink, paint, charcoal — everything 
you need. You get it when you enroll. Write at 
once for catalog, testimonials, samples of work and 
terms. The letters above are from men who acted. 
WILL YOU ACT — TODAY? 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

Dept. 1606, DETROIT, MICH. 


Surprised at Ability 

Enoa, Michigan, aaya : " I am lurpriaed at the ability I have 
developed under your excellent instruction.” 

The Best System, Too 
Perry, New York, aaya: * Your ayatem of teaching by 
ten drawinga 
|i the only 
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Lockwood 


Here ie what one 
of our etudente 
•aye: 

"Last night I looked 
over the Chalk -talk 
course handled by 
You have as much In- 
struction in three pages 
of your course as he 
has in the whole ‘ ca- 
boodle.’ *' If you saw 
theso two courses side 
by side you would agree 
with this student. 




In Action 


In a recent letter, 
Ryan Walker, the 
creatorofthe world 
f a m o u » ** Henry 
Dubb, ’ ’ says : 
"Thanks for your bully 
letter; delighted to hear 
from you and to know 
you are going to round 
up the art school again. 
On the road I meet 
many of your former 
students and many of 
'our admirers. You 
lave a very wide circle 
of devoted friends." 


E 


A FEW YEARS AGO there was only one Chalk-Talk Course on the market, the one handled 
by our school. Now there are several. The way to find out the best one is to SEE THE 
LESSONS put out by each school — Don't bite, till you know what you are getting. On 
a guarantee deposit of $1 each we will send as many of our lessons as you care to examine — 
or the entire course, C. 0. D., for $10— $6 more to be paid if you want criticism on each lesson 
and the ‘‘special work ” that always goes with our lessons. Our Chalk-Talk Course, 10 lessons 

and 2 bound volumes, with full criticism and special work, sella for $15 cash, or $5 down and 5 monthly payments of 
$3 each. Mr. Lockwood, tho author of this course, has a platform experience of over 25 years. At artist, author and 
public speaker he has a national reputation, and his ripe experience qualifies him to write and conduct a Chalk-Talk 
Course that Is without an equal. We have THE course of this kind — SEE THEM ALL — and you will be convinced. 
The new course, just being revised, is illustrated by 10 different artists — former students of Mr. Lockwood. There are 
many character studies, trick pictures, landscapes, and 10 hand made, colored studies with the regular course — and 
many more ‘ special" studies go with the personally conducted criticism on each lesson. We also have courses in 
Cartooning, Designing, Illustrating and Lettering. We claim this is not only the oldest, but — 

We don’t ask you to believe this statement — but offer to furnish 
FREE Copy of our catalogue“B”and “The Proof” for the asking 


We have 6 "little journeys to the homes of former art students." and 3 big" little journeys, 
9 book lots for 50 cents, or 25 cents a set. You will find them the most fascinating stories of 
aspiration, struggle, and final success ever written for art students. Oneof them— ‘Peterson, 
" — tell* how a 17 year old. foreign born, art student, lost his right hand in a machine, and still kept up his 
i his left hand and has attained to fame and fortune. One shows how farmer boy Sam Stoltx defied his 
itudied art against hardships— and won success. These booklets are all fully illustrated, the two mentioned 


parents 

sell separately for 10 cents each— money refunded if not satisfactory. 


The Lockwood Art School i^L^^o^Mici: 
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300 to 1000 Candle Power. 

Guaranteed not to clog, 

| smoke, smell or carbon- 
ize. Simplest, safest, most 
I reliable and economical 
| light made for home or 
business purposes. Nothing complicated. Chil- 
dren can light and operate. 

PRAISED BY EVERYBODY 

It’s the one perfect light for Home, Store, Church, 
Office and Work Bench. Excels electricity and 
gas. Gives ten times the light of the old round 
wick K. O. Lamps. You get the light of mid-day 
for 14 c an hour. Any one can install a new system, or attach 
this lamp to old Hollow-wire Systems. Write hr pntiahri Dwf C 

BRILLIANT CAS LAMP COMPANY, 

Drink Pure Water 

Perfect health demands it Disease 
lurks in impure water. Insure 
purity by installing a 

Bohner Self- 
Cleansing Filter 

Oi»wi jroa constant supply of 
crystal water, purr, u ozone. 

Anyone can install 


Inexpensive. An. 'OLv .... — -rt-ri, 
without tools. Lasts a lifetime. 
Fall particulars on request. 



money back if 
turned in IS days. I 

10O9C. So. IVahin.li At. 


THE I 

RON CROSS, lOc 

Latest War Novelty. All the rage. Wear 
one. Decorate your friends, at clubs. 
1 Parties, entertainments, etc. Dull finish 
as originals. Nearly 3 inches in diam- 
eter. Order today. Price, 10c each. 4 for 
1 25c, 12 for 60c. Address nearest house. 
ANTHONY LEPICK i CO.. Dept. 71. KANSAS CITY, IHO 

Or I4I-14S Vast 36th *t„ N.„ York City: 





ARE YOU A CARTOONIST? 

Then our book,** How to Give a Chalk- 

Talk," is just what you’ve been looking 
for. Over 20 illustrations by a popular car- 
toonist. Price, only 30c. Why pay more ? 

PEARCE ART SCH00L.505 J»luiSt..Winfc.t a i l .[ll. 



BE A CHALK TALKER!! 

The above is but one of the fifteen ’‘stunts" which oomprUe the 
International Series. Complete for 9LOO. Particulars for stamp. 

WM. C. NOLAN, PLAINFIELD, CONN. 


Let Me Qualify You to Make 
$1,500 to $3,000 Yearly As 

DRAFTSMAN 



Right now the biggest, grand- 
est opportunity in years is 
offered you to qualify for this 
prosperous, influential profes- 
sion. Right now thousands of 
proficient Draftsmen are 
needed everywhere at big 
salaries. I want to show you 
how you, no mnttor who yoa 
are, can step from your present 
flow wage job into a big salaried 
position as Draftsman. 

Prosperity 

I teach you how to earn big 
money os Draftsmen. I show yoa 
how comiietent Draftsmen can 
sdvunco to blguosi I Ions as Chief 
Draftsman. Chief Engineer. 
Superintendent, at tremen- 
dous salaries or opon an 
| office of your own. 


I Can Train You 


easily and quickly in your home. in spare time. I want to show 
you how plain and simple I make it for you to learn Draft- 
ing. 1 tell you and show you everything In a practical wny, 

For many years I have boon a practical, nigh salaried 
Draftsman nnd Designer, holding Ills i-osltiona I claim to 
be the beet qualified expert in the L’uited States to instruct 
others in DrafUmnnnhip. When you follow my personal 
irudniction yon follow the Instruction of a Draftsman who 
has personally made a success nrtd who knows the necessities 
of n finished Draftsman. Let me send you the most complete 
and clearest Book on Drafting ever published and It's free. 

Thousands Always Needed 

Todny big paying positions are open for the Expert Drafts- 
man with my Irninlng. The demand for I draftsmen exceeds 
the supply nnd Is constantly increasing Never before have 
mi In riot been so high— never before such splendid opportun- 
ities for advancement. In this grand profession you can 
become independent— you need never be without lucrative 
employment. No experience needed— I show you how to start 
and entry you through In shortest time in easiest. most fascin- 
ating manner. It’sall explained no thoroughly in my FRU BOCK. 

$17.50 Draftsman’s OUTFIT 
IF YOU ENROLL AT ONCE 

If you enroll In the next 30 days I will give yoa. absolutely 
Free this magnificent set of Drafts moo's Drawing Instru- 
ments, valued at >17.50 — the same as I use in my professional 
work. Lasts a lifetime. Hat you must act at once to get It Free. 


FREE 


Smallest Easiest Payments 


SPECIAL TUITION OFFER 


J Instruction at such small, easy 


Expert Dratuman.and as an Extra Special inducement lor prompt 
enrollment 1 offer LtS.OO Tuition Credit. 1 in the only expert Dnfts- 
man giving personal service at such small payments, (on 1 mint with- 
draw this offer 
before long. So 
send coupon to- 
■ day lor remark- 
0 able easy terms 
jj| a n d wonderful 
premonition. It 
means s grand 
opportunity lor 
you U you set 
quick. 




MAIL THIS FREE COUPON 

CHIEF ENCINEER, 405 Cass Street, Chlcaoo, 111. 

Dear Rlr : Without any obligation cm my part, send m« your 
book. “The Road To Sucre as.** nnd full purtimlnra of your 
limited offer. Send everyth! jg free and 


Name . . 
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Popular Mechanics Handbooks 

I | PRICE \ 

50 Cents 

each, postpaid 

A series of high-class, 
up-to-date books on 
mechanical subjects, 
"Written so you can 
understand it." Clearly 
printed on high-grade 
book paper and dur- 
ably bound in cloth. 

Size, 5x7 inches. Each 
book contains many 
original illustrations. 

Mission Furniture, How to Make It 

(In Three Volume.) -Each book gives plain 
directions and working drawings. 

B . . r»_ • 128 P»ge»-69 Illustration*. 

FS 2-% iff &.-• 

Part 3—36 Design*, 128 Page*— 77 Ulu.tT.tion*. 

Wood-Working lor Amateur Craftsmen 

Explains every cut, joint and process, proper 
use and care of tools, working up of material. 

128 Puu, 125 Ulu.tr.tionc 

Arts-Cralts lamps. How to Make Them 

16 beautiful lamp designs with instructions, 
working drawings and illustrations, 

96 Page*. 50 Illustration*. 

Lamps and Shades In Melal and Art Glass 

19 designs in four different kinds of con* 
struction; built up, soldered, etc he d an d 
sawn shades. tz» 64 

Metal Work and Etching 

ssS sas? E?S ^ 

jewelry, hta«£ ^“2^ 

Electroplating 

On# of the best books ever written on this subject. It 

2by a giS&l ot 30 yrem’ expend 

112 P.i.c 62 IUu.tr.Uon.. 

Wireless Sel, How to Make 
Metal Spinning 

A practical working man* 
ualon this fascinating art- 

80 P.ge*, 33 Illustration*. 

Heat 

An immensely interesting 
and instructive book per- 
taining to heat and its rela- 
, tion to modem mechanics. 

1 28 Pagan, 50 Illustration*. 

The Kingdom oi Dnsl 

A remarkable book dealing 

with a scientific subject in 
a non - technical manner. 

1 28 Pagan, 40 Illustration*. 

ADDRESS . 

Popular Mechanics Book Dept« 
78 E. M&dinon St-, CHICAGO 




An Interesting 

New Book 

for 

Those Who Like 
to Make Things 

Amateur Mechanics 

No. e 

Price 25 Cents Postpaid 

293 Articles — 261 Illustrations — 128 Page* 

This book which is similar to the previous 
numbers in the Amateur Mechanics senes 
but contains entirely different matter des- 
cribes how to make the following as well as 
scores of other interesting and practical things: 

Tandem Bosnplui. 01Idsr-0.n>J> 

Wagon — Bnrypjror’ ■ Transit — Motion P* 

Smiul Rheoatat— Folding Bookrack — Sunlight Jlaaher 

forOajden - Camp M. 

Thro^- Power Windmill - Pantograph- 
Small Hjdro Electric Power Plant. 


The 

Amateur Mechanics 
Series 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, S and 6 
and 

Mechanics for Young America 

are the IDEAL BOOKS for 
the WIDE-AWAKE BOY 

For those who like to make things, the 
hundreds of practical ideas of things to con- 
struct which are all clearly illustrated aa well 
as thoroughly explained will afford many 
hours of enjoyment The books are all sim- 
ilar in style but each contains matter entirely 
different from that in the others. All told 
there are 1527 articles, 896 pages and 1533 
illustrations in the series. Each book con- 
tains 128 pages 6 A x9'i inches in size and is 
nicely printed on good book paper and hand- 
somely bound in 3-color illuminated cover. 

Price 25 Cent* Each, Postpaid 

Ask Your Newsdealer or Send Direct to 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPARTMENT 

78 E. Madinon St, CHICAGO 
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LEARN ' 

ro di 

Up $' 

RAY 

i 

V PROPERLY 

WE BUY 

FOR OUR NEW 
DRAWINGS IN 

A ll Branches of A rt 
Taught by Mail — 
Day and Evening 
Classes under MR. 
BURGER’S direc- 
tion in New York ■ 

OUR i 

SPAPER S 
NEWSPA 

wan 

/"\UR prat 
^ lessons 
years of suet 
is the basis fo 
A practical 
at once for te 

STUDENTS’ WORK 

INDICATE and PUBLISH THEIR 
PERS ALL OVER THE U. S. 

"E FOR GUARANTEED OFFER 
:tical system of personal instruction and 
jy mail will develop your talent. Eighteen 
:essful work for Newspapers and Magazines 
r the efficient method employed in this course. 
school that teaches practical work. Write 
rms and list of pupils who have made good. 

ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS ...rSUSSW^oRv 


WHY PAY S5.00 FOR A SAFETY RAZOR 7 

A porohiN i<niiilNMtoof(r joa this Wonderful 

Safety Raior (exactly like Illustration) complete in 
leatherette corn red case prepaid to any point In the United 
States for 

$ 1.00 
P rAA If you will lend in yoor order at once for the above 
■ rui'r, we will ***n«l you aheolntely KKKE of charge 

• non-leakable, vulcanized rubber, Stylograph ink pvneil. 

MANUFACTURERS MAO. ORDER CD.. T. 0. to 456 . Seattle. WtsL 


BIG BARGAIN TELESCOPE 


■« 3 FfEr L:N5 

P Only fa*' 

QQCfHT 


\j. • 


use for a telescope; farmers, hunters and everyone. 

one and give yourself and friends a treat. Sample prepaid only 99 c, 
y times the price. 


a 

JAMES H. ARHOLP OO., Bom 303 , Columbua, Ind. 



caricature of yourself 
or friend. Bust 6x7 
»Oe. Full figure fix!)', 
(Send coin only.) When 
__ »--•< - urr pleaae state 
n'j «vi whether short, 
til'll, alirn oratont. Only 
photo of head la nere*. 
•ary. Photo returned, 
a. SCOULAR 
107 governor It 
Paterae*, M. I. 


TWO THOUSAND MORE COPIES IN JUNE! 

In the short time since its publication, this illustrated book on cartooning has proved to be a 
wonderful help to HUNDREDS of students in all parts of America. Letters from student after 
student have been received, expressing their appreciation of the way in which the subjects are 
treated. Among the vast number who have ordered the book are professional cartoonists, 
students in Correspondence Art Courses and Resident Art Schools, as well as those who 
are just taking up the study and those who are studying alone. 

“ DeBECK CARTOON HINTS” Covers the Following Subjects: 

Pen and ink lines. Action drawing, How to shade a figure. Women, Kids, 

Expression, Caricature, Hands, Perspective, Sports, Animals, Composition, etc., etc. 

| Mailed postpaid to any address upon receipt of price, $1.00 | 

DeBECK & CARTER FEATURE SERVICE 

First National Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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This timely book, just out. 
is of vital interest to every 
true American citizen. 
Mr. Robert W. Neeser. 
the author, is one of the 
few landsmen who have 
accompanied our fleet on 
its cruises and he knows 
Navy life. His book b a 
record of everyday life in 
the Navy ana a precise 
account of the high 
standard of efficiency it 
maintains afloat and 
ashore. The illustrations are unusual 
and remarkably fine. 

8 vo. Cloth. 215 Paxes. 40 Illustrations. 
Price, S2.65 Postpaid. 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Madison St., Chicaoo 



THE DESTRUCTIVE WORK 
OF A SUBMARINE 

can be best understood by studying our Chart of 
a Modem Submarine, size 14x28 inches; printed 
on plate paper and showing and naming over 
200 parts. This chart is a cross sectional view 
(lengthwise) and shows the entire construction 
and operation ; is really an encyclopedia of a sub- 
marine; educational and worth many timesits cost 

PRICE 25 CENTS POSTPAID 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Madison St., CHICAGO 



YOUNG MAN! LEARN DRAFTING} 


QNE of the moil practical 
subjects of study today; an 

essential in most lines of engin- 
eering; indispensable in many 
occupations and often the se- 
cret ofsuccessfuladvancement; 
of no less importance to the 
farmer than the mechanic. 
There is bound to come a time 
when you will feel the need of 
the ability to "lay out” some- 
thing in accordance with the 
rules and conventions used in 
the drafting profession. 

Individual Study 

may be successfully engaged 
in with the aid of our new 
enlarged edition of the book 


A Practical Course in 

Mechanical Drawing 

By WM. F. WILLARD 

(For several years instructor in Mechanical Drawing at 
Armour Institute of Technology. Chicago) 


160 PAGES — SIZE 8x7—187 DRAWINGS — CLOTH COVER 


Price 50 Cents, Postpaid 

There has been a real need for a book of this kind, as it 
clinches each problem in the mind of the student by 

S ivmg the practical application of that problem to every 
ay practice in some phase of the world s work. It meets 
every modem requirement and is in advance of any other 
work on the subject. Excellent for use in shop classes, 
trade or high schools. A complete detailed description 
of the contents of this book sent fret upon request. 

Order of your Book Doalor or dlroct from the publishers 


V 


POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 K. Madison 81.. CHIC AGO 


y 




ARE YOU IN NEED OF 

Mechanical ~ f Popular 
Information • Mechanics 

FREE CATALOG 

500 LATEST AND BEST 

Vlechanical Books 

ON 100 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

MAILED UPON REQUEST BY 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Madison St., CHICAGO 


500 Illustrations. Price. 92.50 Postpaid 


POPll \R MECHANICS BOOK DEPARTMENT 

78 F- Madison St.. CHICAGO 


Over 700 (tit Is.) pages Ten Lars* Foldinc Plates 


f The Modern 1 
Gasoline Automobile 

Its Construction, Operation, Mainttnancs and Rapalr 

By VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E. 

Motorists. Students, Sales- 
men. Demonstrators. Re- 

S airmen. Chauffeurs, 
arnge Owners, and even 
Designers or Engineers 
need this work because it 
is complete, authoritative 
and thoroughly up-to-date. 
Other works dealing with 
Automobile Construction 
published in the past, 
make no reference to 
modern improvements, be- 
cause of their recent devel- 
opment. All are fully dis- 
cussed and illustrated in 
thb volume. 

A Complete Automobile Book 

Showing Every Recent Improvement 


• Digitized by Google 
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You Will Never Know 


You will never know what “easy-riding motorcycle 
qualities” are until you have ridden on a Henderson. 

Your experience will be entirely different from any 
you have encountered, heretofore. 

You will never know of the flexibility of the Henderson 
four cylinder motor until you have operated and guided 
it through the thoroughfares of the busy and congested 
cities, and up the steep and sandy hills. 

You will never know the durability, the efficiency and 
the economy of the Henderson until you have given it a 
test in actual personal service. 

We can tell you of these exclusive Henderson features, 
so can every Henderson owner, but to fully appreciate 
every one of them, you must ride a Henderson. 

If you have not met “ Henderson Bill,” write today for 
an introduction. He will make arrangements, at once, for 
a personal demonstration of Henderson exclusive qualities. 


The Henderson Motorcycle Company 

DETROIT, U. S. A. 



••••Send Today™ 

for our 1915 catalog. 
It’s absolutely FREE. 
Also ask for an intro- 
duction to 

“HENDERSON 

BILL” 

Write your name and 


S your address plainly : 
: in the margin below. \ 

i i 


Digitized by Google 
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Look! 


19 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels — 
Adjusted to the sec- 
ond — 

Adjusted to tempera- 
ture — 

Adjusted to isochron* 

ism — 

id - year gold strata 
case — 

Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial — 

New Ideas in Thin 
Cases. 


Only 


A Month 


And all of this for $2. 50 — only $2.50 
per month — a great reduction in watch prices 
-direct to you — positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay 
, buf 


care to quote these prices here. 


Burlington Watch Co. 

19th Street and Marshall Bhrd. V 
Dept. A 144 Chicago. 111. \ 

Please send me (without obligation and \ 
prepaid) your free book on watrhc* a 
with full explanation of your nuih or 
12.50 a month offer on the Burlington WaU'h. 


We do not 
•ut write — write 

before you buy. Think of the high grade, guaranteed 
watch we offer here nt each a remarkable price. Indeed, 
the days of exorbitant watch prices have pa seed. 

See It First SSp 

sec the watch. We won’t let you buy a Burling- 
ton Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid 
beauty of the watch itaelf. Thin model, handsomely 
•Imped— aristocratic in every line. Then look at the 
works. There you are the pinnncle of watch making. 
You understand how this wonder timepiece ts adjusted to 
the very second. 

Every lighting vrsael in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. This 
includes every torpedo txiat — every submarine as well as the big Dreadnaughta. 


Send Your Name on 
. This Free Coupon 

\ Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 
^ coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying 

\ when yon rend it You will be nblc to ’’steer clear* of 
\ the double-priced watches which are no better. Send 
V the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 

v 

*», Burlington Watch Co. 

\ 19th St- A M.r.h.ll Blvd.. D.pt. *1 44 , CMcgo. IIL 
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Neither care nor expense have been spared to make this the greatest 
boys’ book published, and to enable as many boys as possible to have 
one. the price has been made absolutely as low as possible. It would 
be difficult to think of a way of investing $1.50 that would benefit a buy 
as much as through, the purchase of one of these books. 

Sent postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of price by tho publishers 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 

78 E. Madison Street 

IHR CHICAGO 


H E may have the few tools and materials to be 
found in every household, or he may possess his 
own complete chest of tools and well-equipped 

workshop, but something is lacking — He needs ideas — suggestions of 
things to make or do. He is tired of all the things that he and his com- 
panions have been able to think of. Now there are hundreds of other 
boys scattered all over this big country who have many new and inter- 
esting ideas he has never thought of, but how can this one boy ever get 
in touch with all these others? In just one way— through the pages of 

The Boy Mechanic 

The Great Book of 700 Things For Boys To Do 


These original, practical suggestions have been furnished by hundreds of 
boys who have actually built and experimented with the devices they are 
now telling other boys how to build. In no other way could a book con- 
tainingsuchawide and interestingvarietyof contents havebeen prepared, 
for no one author or staff of writers, for that matter, could have possibly 
gleaned such a wealth of ideas from theirown observation and experience. 

THE BOY MECHANIC 

Represents the Best Accomplishments of 
the Mechanical Genius of Young America 

for the material used in the book is a careful selection of only those arti- 
cles which are new, practical and of more than ordinary interest; the 
selection having been made by mechanical experts who still have active 
recollections of their boyhood interests. It gives complete directions for 
making all the things boys love to build and experiment with in the fields 
of electricity, mechanics, sports, arts and crafts work, magic, etc., such as 

Electrical Appliances- Steam and Gas Engines-Turbines Motors— 
Wireless and Morse Telegraph— Self-Propelled Vehicles Toboggans 
—Ice Boats - Canoes Paddle floats- Punts Camping Outfits Tents— 
Fishing Tackle— Magic Lanterns— Searchlights— Cameras Telescopes 
—Gliders. Kitesand Ballons— Electric Furnaces— I-athes Pottery Kilns. 
A boy would be an old man before he could make half the 
things described in this wonderful book. It is entirely 
different from any other published and has 

700 Articles— 480 Pages-800 Illustrations 

(7 x 10) 

Price $1.50 Postpaid 

It is clearly printed on high-grade book paper and durably bound in 
cloth. The cover is of an attractive design in four colors showing a boy 
building a small boat. There are ten solid pages of index alone. 


A Few Practical 
Features : 

S A large number of the 
mica described nay be 
m a ti » from old cast-off 
articles which the average 
hoy baa at his disposal. 

^ Many articles Involving 
llie purchase of only a few 
rents worth of material will 
be found fully as serviceable 
os similar ones costing sev. 
eral dollars. 

Scores of handy thine* 
the family can use in the 
home are described. 

(J Finally, this book will de- 
velop and interest the boy 
along mechanical lines and 
educate him at his play. 


"Wish I 
knew what 
to make ’’ 


W. r. hali ratafias coupsar, chicaou 
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PUBLISHED FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO LEARN TO DRAW 


JUNE . 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1915 


THE BIGGEST RISK 

The greatest mistake that 
can he made in learning to 
draw is choosing the wrong 
school. 

We get students who have 
floundered around until they 
discovered the quick, direct 
and progressive lessons in the 
Landon Method. This letter 
is typical of many that come 
in our daily mail : 


Icmo«» l*vf, I Ulierr) that you 
•cut than boa all the Intutu In 


—St. McLaughus, St. l-oui*. 


YOU DON’T KNOW 
WHAT’S IN YOU 

The taste for drawing in- 
dicates ability to draw ; but 
until you draw according to 
rules, you’ll never know how 
well you can draw. 

You may go along alone 
for years, full of undeveloped 
ability, but constantly held 
back by the lack of expert 
instruction. If you had the 
right teacher, you’d astonish 
yourself with your progress 
in a few days or weeks. 

The Landon method de- 
velops ability quickly, surely 
and profitably at a cost much 
less than by any other means. 

All our conscientious stu- 
dents find this out and write 
about their progress after re- 
ceiving the first few lessons. 
This is a sample : 

**1 certainly appreciate your 
work with me. It tuu brought out 
thin** I didn't know I had.” 

— Paul Slocum. Chicago. 



T HIS sketch shows a simple way to 
draw a figure. After a student is 
taught proportion by a simple skel- 
eton system, he receives complete instruc- 
tions on building up finished figures in all 
sorts of positions. One of the important 
tricks in drawing a funny figure is to get 
the wrinkles in the clothes in the right 
places. They help to show the form of 
the figure. One lesson of the Landon 
course shows completely how to draw the 
wrinkles in clothes on figures in action. 

Now, supposing you had a course of lessons be- 
fore you with scores of such ideas. You would at 
once start to draw pictures based upon simple rules 
which would be easy to grasp. You would then 
gradually work up into advanced drawing. The 
number of trained artists The Landon School has 
developed proves the value of its course of training. 
You must realize that a school is extraordinarily 
efficient when it turns out artists whose work is 
used by such papers as The New York Journal , 
The Chicago Tribune, The Boston Post, The Cin- 
cinnati Post , The Cleveland Press , The Detroit 
Tribune, The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 
The Los Angeles Herald, The Chicago News, The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, The Birmingham Ledger, 
The Toronto World, The Vancouver World, The 
Toledo Blade, The Dayton News, The Columbus 
Citizen, The St. Panl News, and scores of other 
daily newspapers, as well as Life, Judge , Puck, 
and other magazines. 

Write for full Information about the Landon Method 


WHY LEAVE HOME 
TO STUDY? 

Why Pay Board and High 
Tuition when the Landon 
Method Saves Time 
and Cash ? 

The Landon Method is 
just like putting a capable, 
experienced teacher in your 
own home, always ready, 
always thorough, at a frac- 
tion of the cost of going to a 
resident school. 

The Landon Method is 
direct ; gives you all you 
need for proficiency in news- 
paper cartooning and illus- 
trating ; teaches all the tricks 
and short cuts to cartoon 
success, and does it indi- 
vidually. No trailing along 
with a class — you make 
progress as fast as you like. 

"I in to well rleaoed wkh 
your Iwnni TV way r«u draw 
thin ics <*▼« foe your »tudent» i« 

Sue Sue. m4 mj ea»y to untir- 
■tout ju*1 where the mbukei 
were made." 

— Annis Wand, PJInbetk. IlL 


THE LOVE OF 
DRAWING GROWS 
WITH YOUR 
ABILITY TO DRAW 

The Landon Method puts 
power into your hand, de- 
velops accuracy in your eye 
and creates facility in the ex- 
pression of your mind’s ideas. 

Remember that at the be- 
ginning none of the great 
cartoonists and illustrators 
could draw very well. It’s 
all a question of the right 
training, proper methods and 
constant efforts. 

*' The more I «rr of yonr 
tort hod* the more umSdrat I he- 
roine. and l‘m *ure I'm to 

make food through you." 
—Raymond Jons*. Vuhhgfea. D.C. 


nation, address THE LANDON SCHOOL CLEVELAND^ MK 



